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The child Immanuel— The child Maher-shalal-hash-baz.— The Prince 
of Peace.— The shoot of Jesse. 

Ir is in Isaiah, after all, that we find the pictures of the com- 
ing Messiah most vividly portrayed. However it may be 
explained, we must recognize our dependence upon this prince 
of the prophetic order for many of those wonderful artistic 
_ delineations which bind together indissolubly the Old and the 
New Testament, the foreshadowing and the reality. At this 
time we are to think only of those conceptions of the great 
deliverance, yearned after so earnestly by the prophet and 
described by him so pathetically, which have as their central 
figure a child. We may not forget that a true appreciation of 
these pictures is only to be gained by a careful study of the 
other pictures painted by Isaiah, which have other figures in the 
center and of which the background is something very different. 
But at the risk of inadequate, or even wrong, interpretation, we 
shall confine ourselves to the child-pictures. These are well 
known: The child, Immanuel, Isa. 7: 7-10; the child, Maher- 
shalal-hash-baz, Isa. 8: 1-4; the Prince of Peace, 9:1-6; the 
shoot of Jesse, II : 1-9. 
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1. Zhe child Immanuel—Isa. 7:7-10. It is 735 B. C. 
Assyria, whose powerful influence has already been felt again and 
again by the nations on the Palestinian seaboard, is threatening 
Syria, Israel,and Judah. Remember the geographical location | 
of these three nations, and, as well, the route which Assyria 
must follow in order to reach Jerusalem. In an invasion, Syria 
will suffer the first attack ; and Syria and Israel, now closely con- 
nected, will be in sore straits if Assyria should attack them in 
front while Judah is an enemy in the rear. Since Assyria’s com- 
ing is certain, Syria and Israel unite to force Judah into triple 
confederacy. But Judah’s king, Ahaz, thinks it a better policy 
to make terms directly with Assyria and thus avoid the danger 
of invasion. To force the alliance of Judah, Syria and Israel lay 
siege to Jerusalem. The city is panic-stricken. The royal court 
is in terror. The king, while engaged in an inspection of the 
water supply of the city, is confronted by Jehovah’s prophet 
Isaiah, who brings with him the boy Shear-Jashub, a name of 
good omen (a remnant will return) to those who believe in Jeho- 
vah ; of ill omen (only aremnant will return) to those who are 
faithless. ‘ Ahaz,” says Isaiah, ‘‘be calm and quiet, have faith 
in Jehovah, and the two kings who threaten us shall not accom- 
plish their purpose. If you will believe and trust Jehovah, all 
will be well.”” Trust in Jehovah at this time meant independence 
of Assyria. Could one trust in Jehovah and at the same time 
make an alliance with a foreign power and in making that alli- 
ance accept as all-powerful the gods of that foreign power? How 
Ahaz received this first message we learn indirectly from the 
record. He was deaf to the words of the prophet. The next 
day comes or the next week, and again Isaiah approaches the 
king in order to persuade him of the truth of the message sent 
from God. This time it would seem that the message is deliv- 
ered inside of the palace, inthe very presence of the royal family. 
“ Ahaz,” says Isaiah, ‘‘ you would not believe my former message 
from Jehovah ; I come again. Let me give you a sign which shall 
be evidence of this truth ; a sign to be wrought in heaven or in 
hell according to your command.” But Ahaz, the hypocrite, 
already in alliance with Tiglathpileser, will not ask a sign. He 
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will not,so he says, put Jehovah to the test. The prophet, 
freed from all restraint, burning with righteous indignation, 
utters words which are intended to strike terror to the heart of the 
royal family : ‘‘ Hear now, O House of David, is it too little for 
you to weary men that ye weary my God also? You will not 
accept my proposition to give you a sign of the truth of Jeho- 
vah’s message, therefore Jehovah himself shall appoint you a 
sign. Behold, a young woman shall conceive and bear a son and 
she shall call his name Immanuel.t For before the boy shall know 
how to refuse the evil and choose the good (that is, before he is, 
let us say, four or five years of age) the land of whose two kings 
(that is Assyria and Israel) thou art in terror shall be deserted. 
If thou, O Ahaz, will trust in God, he will give evidence of his 
_ presence and your enemies shall not harm you. But if you will 
not believe, ruin shall come upon Judah as well as upon Syria 
and Israel at the hand of Assyria.” It was a promise of a new 
régime, a new political situation, dependent, however, upon the 
steadfastness of Ahaz’s faith. The picture may be briefly sum- 
marized: In the distance Assyria, laying waste the territory of 
Syria and Israel ; in Judah a child, the manifestation of Jehovah's 
presence, guarding as ruler and protector the interests of Jeho- 
vah’s kingdom ; Judah herself in peace and contentment because 
of Jehovah’s presence. Was the picture realized? Not in the 
time of Ahaz, for Ahaz was always faithless. 


2. The child Maher-shalal-hash-baz.—8:1-4. It is 733 B.C. 
No change has yet come in the political situation. The people, 
to whom the prophet’s words addressed to the king, have in 
all probability become known, need further assurance of the 
message. There is still time for repentance and a turning 
toward Jehovah. The message came from Jehovah to the 

* The prophet does not have in mind (1) the wife of Ahaz, the child being Heze- 
kiah, who was to be provisionally an evidence of God’s presence (cf C. R. Brown, in 
Journal of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, Vol. 1X, 1890, pp. 118-127), nor (2) the 


unmarried daughter of Ahaz (cf NAGELSBACH in Lange's Jsaiah) whose disgraceful 
condition is thus revealed by the prophet, or (3) the prophet’s own wife, Immanuel 


being the son of Isaiah as well as Shear-jashub (so many), nor(4)any young woman ~ 


who in the near future may conceive and bear a son (cf. CHEYNE, /ntroduction to 
Isaiah). 
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prophet. “Take a large tablet and write on it in plain characters 
‘ Swift-spoil, speedy-prey.’ Secure reliable witnesses in order 
that in future times the writing may be attested.’”’ The prophet 
we understand, obeyed the order given. About this time the 
prophet’s own wife conceives and bears a son. By the command 
of Jehovah he is given for his name the inscription of the tablet. 
‘‘ For before the boy shall know how to cry ‘my father’ and ‘my 
mother’ (that is, before he is fifteen or eighteen months of age) 
they shall carry the riches of Damascus and the spoil of Samaria 
(that is, the two kings of whom Ahaz was afraid) before the 
king of Assyria.” It was in 732, a year or so later, that Tig- 
lathpileser destroyed Damascus and carried two of the northern 
tribes into captivity. 

3. The Prince of Peace.—g:1-7. The time of Tiglathpileser’s 
invasion is one of darkness and sorrow, captivity and blood- 
shed. It is easy to conceive the feelings of Judah and Jerusalem 
when the news comes that Damascus has fallen and a portion of 
Israel has been carried away into captivity. In this time of 
gloom and deep shadow the prophet preaches of the great light 
which shall shine. In this time of grief and dismay he preaches 
of exultation and joy, the joy of harvest and the joy of dividing 
the spoil. In this day when Israel has. first come to feel the 
yoke of Assyria, he speaks of the time when this burdensome 
yoke shall be broken. In this day of destruction and warfare 
he tells of a time when all warlike instruments shall be destroyed. 
But the people whom he addressed must regard him as a vision- 
ary. How can these things be? Itis true that the destruction 
of warlike instruments will make it possible for the yoke just 
now placed on Israel’s shoulder to be removed. The removal of 
this yoke will undoubtedly bring the greatest possible joy, and 
because of this joy there will everywhere be light instead of 
gloom. But how shall this great change be brought about? 
The prophet tells us: “A child shall be born unto us; a son 
shall be given unto us and the government shall be upon his 


_ shoulders; and his name shall be called Wonder-Counsellor, 


God-hero, Father of booty, Prince of Peace; who shall sit upon 
the throne of David and establish it and support it by righteous- 
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ness forever.” The picture is the same as before; that of a 
child seated upon the Davidic throne, with war banished from 
the earth and peace established everywhere ; the world at liberty 
and the universe enjoying this liberty. 

4. The shoot of Jesse—11:1-9. Fifteen or twenty years have 
elapsed and the prophet who had begun his work twenty-five years 
before is now a man of middle age. Another picture is presented, 
that of a shoot coming forth from the stock of Jesse, a branch 
from his roots bearing fruit, upon whom rests the spirit of Jeho- 
vah, a spirit of wisdom and discernment, of counsel and might, of 
knowledge and of the fear of Jehovah. Judgment is rendered 
in accordance with fundamental principles of equity. Peace 
exists everywhere, not only between man and man, but also 
between man and beast. ‘They do_not hurt or destroy in all 
my holy mountain; for the earth is full of the knowledge of the 
Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” And all the nations are 
seeking the root of Jesse which stands for an ensign to the 
peoples. 

Isaiah’s vision was clear; but, as history shows it lacked 
perspective. Knowing God as he did, and God’s laws, he knew 
that there would come a manifestation of God’s love and mercy 
to the people of promise. He sees, ahead, an ideal nation, an 
ideal King, an ideal society. These are involved in the very 
nature of God himself. They are as sure as that God exists. 
His soul is so illumined by the divine Spirit that the picture of 
these things has painted itself upon his heart and brain. There 
was no prophet more confident than was Isaiah. But Isaiah was 
only a prophet; he was therefore a man. He was speaking for 
those about him, and must speak in their language. His thought is 
expressed in figures colored by his surroundings. His vision of the 
future is clothed in the imagery of the present ; just as the prophet 
in speaking of the past used this imagery in his descriptions of 
the past. This new dispensation, represented by the child, and 
in which the chi/d will play so important a réle, Isaiah fondly 
imagines will come with the Assyrian invasion. He expects it 
within five, then ¢wo years. The invasion comes, but the time is 
not yet fulfilled. Is Isaiah disappointed and discouraged ? Per- 
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haps for a moment, but only fora moment; and then again he 
preaches, as before, of the coming chi/d. He, without question, 
expected this child in his own day. He declared his coming 
while he was still young; as the years pass he continues to look 
for him; and now when he is old and his work is almost finished 
he still looks forward, as earnestly, as courageously, as con- 
fidently as before. It wasnot God’s will that Isaiah’s day should 
witness the introduction of the new dispensation. Jeremiah, 
realizing the work to be accomplished by the captivity, assured 
the people of his time that the new régime would come in sev- 
enty years, but at the end of seventy years Daniel, down in 
Babylon, postponed it seventy weeks (not literal weeks). ln 
time the child came, and in coming fulfilled the prayers and the 
prophecies of all the saints and all the prophets,—the child of 
David’s family, the Messiah, the Christ. 


RAPHAEL — HEADS OF THE INFANT JESUS 


See page 463 
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THE STORY OF THE BIRTH. 
By PROFESSOR Dione T. Purves, D.D., 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 


The account of the birth in Matthew given to prove Jesus to be the Christ.— 
In Luke, to show the fulfilment of the promise of salvation— The mutual 
relation of the two accounts.— Objections to the infancy narratives not strong 
enough to warrant disbelief. 

THE story of the birth of Jesus is recounted in but two of the 
gospels. The objects with which Mark and John composed 
their narratives led them to begin with the public appearance of 
the Baptist, which immediately preceded the public ministry of 
Christ, without prefixing any account of the latter’s earlier life. 
John, moreover, assumed familiarity with the other gospels. 
None of the gospels were written with what we would consider 
a biographical interest. The religious significance of the Lord’s 
public work and teaching was so supreme to the earliest Chris- 
tians, as is shown by Acts I: 21, 22, that it did not occur to the 
evangelists to treat his life as a whole from a merely historical 
point of view. But it did come within the purpose of Matthew 
and Luke to prefix to their gospels —which like the others dealt 
mainly with the public ministry of Christ—brief accounts con- 
cerning his birth and infancy; not, however, because these 
evangelists were, unlike the others, biographers, but because the 
earlier incidents which they have preserved contributed to the 
particular point of view from which they intended to set the 
public ministry forth. Luke indeed possessed no little historical 
insight, and in the Acts shows himself a real historical artist. 
It may be, therefore, that in beginning his gospel where he did, 
he was partly governed by the desire to present a complete nar- 
rative. This we may infer, also, from the language of his pref- 
ace (1:3). But Matthew’s gospel is proof that Luke’s did not 
include all the facts, and his preface does not claim that it did. 
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We must still suppose that in the narrative of Christ’s birth and 
infancy he was chiefly governed by that religious point of view 
from which he desired to exhibit the story of the Son of Man as 
a whole. The objects with which Matthew and Luke wrote were 
thus the occasion of their preserving the story of the birth, and 
to their narratives, with their noteworthy agreements and differ- 
ences, must we go to learn it. 

In Matthew’s account the story of the birth and infancy of 
Jesus is obviously related for the purpose of showing that he was 
indeed the royal Messiah of Israel and the promised Son of 
David. This is the aspect in which he is predominantly repre- 
sented in that gospel. So, in the first place, the legal genealogy 
of “Jesus who is called Christ” is traced through Joseph to 
David and Abraham, to whom the special promises had been 
made that from their seed Messiah should be born. This gene- 
alogical register is artificially arranged in three sections of four- 
teen generations each—from Abraham to David, from David 
to the captivity, and from the captivity to Christ—an arrange- 
ment intended partly as an aid to memory but also to emphasize 
the greatness of the epoch which began with the birth of Jesus. 
Christ’s pedigree is here traced through Joseph because he was 
in fact Joseph’s legal heir and therefore would naturally be 
understood to claim his Davidic rights through him. An exam- 
ination of the genealogy shows that in other cases the inherit- 
ance did not descend by direct paternity, so that the phrase 
“begat” is used in a legal rather than in a physical sense.‘ The 

*Thus Matthew, like Ezra 5:2, Neh. 12:1, Hag. 1:1, states “ Salathiel begat 
Zorobabel;” though from 1 Chron. 3: 19 we learn that the actual relation was that of 
uncle and nephew. Also, by a comparison with Matt. of Luke 3:27 and 1 Chron. 3: 
17, 18, it becomes quite certain that the phrase, ‘‘Jechonias begat Salathiel,” means 
simply that Salathiel was the legal heir of Jechonias. This phraseology is in accord- 
ance with the largeness of meaning given by the Hebrews to the word “son.” In v. 
8 Matthew omits three kings, yet says “Joram begat Ozias (Uzziah).” A similar 
omission occurs in y. II. 

May not this suggest the explanation of the reading of the Lewis Syriac gospels 
which has recently excited discussion? Matt. 1:16 there reads “ Joseph, to whom was 
betrothed Mary the Virgin, begat Jesus who is called the Christ.” This reading 
clearly did not imply unbelief in the miraculous birth, for the latter is immediately 


stated in the following verses. There is no probability that the Syriac reveals the 
existence of two original, divergent traditions, imperfectly amalgamated ; for the evi- 
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whole point was to establish legal heirship. Therefore it did 
not in the least conflict with this representation, that Matthew 
immediately proceeds to narrate that Jesus was miraculously con- 
ceived by Mary before her marriage with her intended, husband. 
But while stating the fact of the miraculous conception, Matthew’s 
interest in the Davidic heirship of Jesus led him not merely to 
mention Mary’s experience, but to relate at length Joseph’s con- 
duct when her condition became known. This “son of David” 
was warned by an angel not to fear to take Mary for his wife. He 
was told that the mystery of her conception was the work of the 
Holy Spirit and he was directed to call the child “ Jesus,” inas- 
much as he would save his people from their sins. It was further 
pointed out to him by the angel* that the whole mysterious 
transaction was in fulfilment of the prophecy of Isaiah (7:14). 
The words of the prophet, whether originally intended to refer 
to a virgin or simply to any young woman, were certainly most 
emphatically realized when a virgin was made the instrument of 
ushering into the world the promised Messiah; and in such an 
event, where God so obviously operated, special propriety lay in 
the name Emmanuel—God with us — which Isaiah had applied 
to the expected child. Thus Matthew’s purpose was not to 
relate all the story., He rather assumed in his readers a knowl- 
edge of Christ’s miraculous origin. His motive was to exhibit 
the legal royalty of Jesus and to adjust this, by explaining the 
dence for our Greek text goes much further back than the Syriac and is abundantly 
attested. Neither can the variation have been due to heretical (Ebionite) intent ; for 
v. 16 itself implies the orthodox view; no such intent can be shown elsewhere in the 
codex ; and the omission from v. 25 of “he knew her not until,” etc., evinces rather 
a disposition to protect the virginity of Mary. Neither can the reading of v. 16 be 
assigned to mere scribal error, for v. 21 also reads “she shall bear fo thee a son” and 
25, “she bore fo him ason.” The Syriac reading of v. 16 probably is to be traced, 
together with that of the Old Latin MS. (4) (Joseph, cui desponsata virgo Maria 
genuit, Jesum Christum”) to a Greek text slightly different from ours (cf ZAHN, Theolog. 
Literaturblatt 18 Jan. 1895), which (4) translates perhaps literally. But that text, as 
well as the Syriac reading derived from it, appears to proceed on the idea that “begat” 


describes legal paternity and could be used where physical paternity was never 
thought of. 

* The yéyovey of v. 22 implies that we are to understand the language as that of 
the angel, not of the evangelist ; though the latter adds the interpretation of the name 
Emmanuel. Cf Weiss: Matthéus Evangelium. 
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fidelity and conduct of Joseph, to the fact of the Lord’s super- 
natural generation. Then, to complete the account, it is added 
that Joseph took Mary to be his wife and reverently awaited 
with her the birth of the child. He indicated also his devout 
belief in the angel’s message and in the high destiny of his heir, 
by giving him the significant name which the angel had directed. 
By the first evangelist, therefore, the story of Christ’s birth 
was shown to agree fittingly with the Messianic claims which 
the subsequent narrative presents and illustrates. The events of 
the infancy also, as given by Matthew,—the visit of the Magi, 
the flight into Egypt, the slaughter of the children, the final 
settlement in Nazareth,—are all introduced for the purpose of 
exhibiting in them the fulfilments of prophecy pertaining to 
Messiah. His object was thus not to give a complete history of 
the birth of Jesus but to bring out the cogent proofs which it 
provided of the royal, Messianic dignity of Joseph’s and Mary’s 
child. 

In Luke’s gospel the story of the birth is given under the 
control, for the most part, of quite a different purpose. We 
have observed that Matthew refers briefly to the miraculous con- 
ception and is at no special pains to prove it, as if it were a fact well 
known among his readers. The longer-narrative of Luke pro- 
vides the information to which Matthew thus alludes. It may 
reasonably be inferred that the third evangelist derived his 
material in this instance from the family circle in which the 
events occurred, with one member of which we know that he 
was acquainted (Acts 21:18). From that family it may be 
supposed to have circulated among the Hebrew Christians. The 
strongly Hebraistic coloring of this section seems also to imply 
that Luke found it already’in written form." At the same time 
the evangelist appears to have added some explanatory clauses 
to fit the narrative for Gentile readers (¢. g., 1:5,9; 2:1, 2, per- 
haps 23). The beautiful story, however, bears on its face the 
evidence that it issued from just some such circle of pious Jews 
as that which Matthew depicts in the characters of Joseph and 
Mary. In it we feel ourselves far from the worldly priestcraft, 


*See FEINE, Zine vorkanonische Ueberlieferung des Lukas, 1891. 
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formal ceremonialism; and political ambitions which ruled in 
Jerusalem, and which arrayed themselves in fierce opposition to 
Jesus when his public ministry began; far removed, also, from 
the fanatical patriotism of the common people, which was so 
devoid of spiritual motives that it could not understand Jesus 
even while it admired him. We find ourselves in an atmosphere 
of devoted piety, of intense longing for the promised Saviour of 
Israel ; in a circle where Old Testament words and ideas nour- 
ished the spiritual life. The language of Zacharias and Eliza- 
beth, of Mary, Simeon, and Anna, does not indeed transcend 
the point of view from which devout Hebrews would be expected 
to conceive of the Messiah. But they reveal such scriptural 
piety, formed after the Old Testament pattern, as became the 
household from which the Christ and his forerunner were to 
spring. The narrative thus bears striking marks of historicity. 
Its fine religious realism is itself strong assurance of its histor- 
ical truthfulness. 

In this narrative, then, the birth of Jesus appears as the 
event in which the promise of salvation, long deferred to Israel, 
began to be fulfilled. The goodness and grace of God in at last 
providing redemption seems to be the leading motive of the 
recital. We notice the stress laid on the gladness of the tidings 
brought by the angel to Zacharias. They emphasize the joy 
which John the Baptist’s appearance would cause; his spiritual 
character; the revival of piety of which he would be the instru- 
ment; his position as forerunner of the Lord himself. Then in 
Gabriel’s annunciation to the Virgin the message of salvation 
is still more strongly stated. The maiden’s natural fear at the 
appearance of the angel is met by the assurance of God’s favor 
to her. The same significant name ‘ Jesus” was revealed to her 
also as that which should be given to her child, while his dig- 
nity (‘‘Son of the Highest’’) and his everlasting reign were 
predicted in terms fitted to no mere worldly monarch, but only 
applicable to one who would possess primarily a religious and 
spiritual dominion. The religious import of the event is also 
emphasized in the explicit statement by which the angel 
explained to Mary the holy nature of the mystery that should 
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take place. It was to be the work of the Holy Spirit, of whom 
the Old Testament had spoken as the powerful agent of 
God’s grace in the theocracy, and of whose special bestowment 
on Messiah Isaiah had repeatedly testified (Isa. 11:1, etc.; 42:1, 
etc.; 61:1, etc.) ; so that the promised child would be in a unique 
sense ‘holy, the Son of God.” We should carefully observe 
that Mary was not told that her child was to be incarnate 
God. The phrase “Son of God” is undoubtedly used in a 
theocratic sense. There is not a suggestion in the narrative 
of later theological statement. The story remains strictly in 
the bounds of such religious ideas as were possible to a devout 
Hebrew. The main thought of the narration is the gracious ful- 
filment of the promised salvation. Apart from the question of 
the miraculous character of the events described,—a question 
which has no right to intrude into our study,—the annunciation 
to the Virgin is described in a way exactly harmonious with the 
intense spiritual aspirations and actual religious ideas which 
Mary may most naturally be supposed to have had. 

And Mary is described as accepting her lot in the same 
exalted fervor of devotion. When her natural modesty and 
need of sympathy led her to visit her kinswoman Elizabeth, 
of whose expected motherhood the angel had also informed her, 
their salutations evince the lofty and pure thoughts which filled 
their souls. Where was it more natural for the long silent voice 
of inspiration to break forth again than from the lips of these 
holy women, who had been chosen for the two highest honors 
of their race? In particular, the outburst of Mary’s praise in 
the Magnificat, by its close reproduction of Old Testament 
psalmody, and especially by its echoes of Hannah’s song (1 
Sam. 2:1-10), testifies to the direction in which her mind was 
turning, and ought to confirm our confidence in the historical 
character of the record. A like remark may be made concerning 
the song of Zacharias at the birth of John, which moves wholly - 
in the sphere of Israelitish ideas and repeats the thought that 
the promised salvation was at hand. 

We are thus brought to Luke’s account of the actual birth of 
Jesus (2:1-20). It is characteristic of the evangelist that he 
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relates the events to secular dates (see 1:5; 3:1). He thus 
explains that, through the decree of Augustus that all the world 
should be enrolled, the birth occurred in Bethlehem, and adds, 
again quite after his manner, ‘this was the first enrolment made 
when Cyrenius was governor of Syria.’”’ As is well known, 
Luke’s accuracy in this statement has been vigorously attacked, 
most exhaustively perhaps by Schiirer.* It would take us far 
beyond the limits and purpose of this article to discuss the ques- 
tion in detail. We believe, however, that every objection made 
by Schiirer may be successfully met, and it is gratifying to note 
that so high an authority as Professor W. M. Ramsay is of the 
same opinion.* Apart from that question, however, Luke’s nar- 
rative calls for further remark. He, too, like Matthew, represents 
Joseph as of Davidic lineage, though it is probable, from 1 : 32, 
that Mary also was of like descent. He describes briefly the 
circumstances of the birth, mentioning the fact that it occurred 
in a stable because there was no room for them in the lodging- 
house. But, true to the prevailing motive of the entire section, 
he hastens to narrate at greater length the annunciation to the 
shepherds, since in it the message of the fulfilment of the 
promised salvation was again repeated. This, therefore, was 
evidently the governing thought under the influence of which 
the whole narrative was written. It corresponds with the leading 
thought of the following gospel. The latter makes conspicuous 
the grace of God which was brought unto men through Jesus 
Christ 3 and the keynote of this evangel of grace is.struck in 
its opening recital of the birth of Jesus. 

These two gospels therefore recite the story of the birth of 
Christ, not for the purpose of giving complete accounts, but with 
the aim of selecting those events which contributed to their recital 
of his public life. Yet, when their narratives are compared, no 
contradiction exists between them. It is sometimes alleged, 
indeed, that Matthew makes Joseph a resident of Bethlehem and 

t Hist. of Jewish People, etc., Eng. Tr. Div. I, Vol. II, 105-143. 

2 Expositor, September 1896, p. 198. Cf also ZAHN, Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift, 


1893, 8. 
3See Bishop ALEXANDER’S Leading Ideas of the Gospels, IV. 
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his later settlement in Nazareth only the result of his fear of 
Archelaus. But this is a needless interpretation. Matthew 
simply does not state where Joseph was when the annunciation 
was made to him. After Jesus was born, it would be most 
natural for the parents to assume that their child should be raised 
in the city of his father David whose throne he was to inherit. 
Hence their intention of returning from Egypt to Judea is easily 
understood. But when it was made evident that God wished 
them not to return thither, they naturally sought the Galilean 
town where, as Luke informs us, they had previously resided. 
Neither is Luke 2: 39 exclusive of the sojourn in Egypt, although 
it is probable that the visit of the Magi and the flight which 
followed should be located after the presentation in the temple.. 
Still less should objection be raised to the double annunciation 
of the birth or to the statements that both to Joseph and Mary 
the name “ Jesus’”’ was given by the angels to the Child. Both 
Joseph and Mary equally needed a revelation on the subject. 
The two gospels therefore harmonize in their details and agree 
in the larger facts of the Davidic heirship of Jesus, his miraculous 
conception, and his birth in Bethlehem. Their differences are 
fully explicable by the purposes of the writers, which led to the 
selection of different incidents with a view of presenting special 
aspects of the events. 

At the same time these narratives are obviously independent. 
Their agreement, therefore, proves that the facts, as gleaned 
trom them both, were the common belief of the apostolic 
Christians. We have already observed that neither evangelist is 
at pains to prove or to elaborate the facts but only to exhibit 
their religious significance. This indicates that the facts them- 
selves were accepted in the apostolic age without dispute. The 
entire absence from both narratives of such. fanciful details as 
appear even so early as in the epistles of Ignatius* (A.D. 110),and 
still more in the apocryphal gospels, further assures us that we are 
not dealing with the products of pious imagination but with the 
sober testimony of the earliest period. Moreover, the Jewish 
Christian origin of both accounts is evident. The story, there- 

t Ep. to the Ephesians, 19. 
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fore, cannot be regarded as a legend due to the influence of 
Gentile ideas upon Christian tradition. It must be accepted as 
part of the original apostolic testimony: and since the notion of 
a God-begotten man was utterly foreign to Jewish thought," the 
Jewish Christian origin of the narratives becomes a cogent 
evidence of their historical value. The suggestion, ¢. g., of 
Holtzmann,? that the legend arose out of an Essenic antipathy to 
marriage, is utterly incredible, first, because these very gospel 
narratives conspicuously honor marriage, and, secondly, because 
in the Old Testament, whose influence appears so strong through- 
out the story, marriage and offspring were regarded as an honor 
to Hebrew women. Finally, the incorporation of the story in 
Luke’s gospel attests that it was-:also the common belief of 
Gentile Christians too. The preface to that gospel assures us 
that the evangelist believed himself to be introducing no novel- 
ties. He desired to give Theophilus a full and orderly account 
of the things in which the latter had already been instructed. 
Hence there should be no hesitation in admitting that among the 
apostolic Christians, both Jewish and Gentile, the belief in the 
facts concerning the birth of Jesus, as these are given in our 
gospels, was general. 

With that class of objections to the gospel story of Christ’s 
birth which arises from disbelief in the miraculous, we are not 
here concerned. Such criticism is to be met on philosophical, 
rather than historical, grounds. But objections to the story are 
often drawn from the silence elsewhere upon this subject of the 
New Testament itself. We are reminded, for instance, that 
Christ never alluded to his miraculous birth or to his birth in 
Bethlehem, though both would have been reasons for believing 
in him as Messiah. He was known as the Nazarene, and the 
Carpenter’s Son (Matt. 13:55; Luke 4:22; John 1:45). The 
earliest disciples betray no knowledge of the story of his birth 
(John 1:45); neither do the people of Nazareth (Matt. 13:55; 
Mark 6:3; Luke 4:22) nor of Galilee in general (John 6: 42), 

*See STANTON’s Jewish and Christian Messiah, p. 377.  DRUMMOND’s Jew. 
Mess., p. 294. 
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nor the people at Jerusalem (John 7:27), nor their rulers (John 
7:42-52). In explaining his power he never appealed to his mirac- 
ulous birth, but to the spirit with which he was filled (e. g. Matt. 
12:28), or to the Father who was with and in him (John 5 : 36; 
14:10). Still farther, the language and conduct of his mother and 
family have been deemed inconsistent with the story of his birth. 
Mary’s surprise when she found him in the temple (Luke 2: 48); 
still more her apparent interruption of his work (Mark 19; 46); 
the belief of his friends that he was beside himself (Mark 3:21), 
and the unbelief of his brethren in his Messiahship (John 7:5) 
appear to some incompatible with knowledge of his miraculous 
birth or of the angelic annunciations with which it is said to 
have been attended. But it may be said in reply that any public 
appeal by Jesus for faith on the ground of his birth would have 
been useless as well as injurious to the chief purpose of his 
ministry ; useless, because none would have believed it, and it 
would only have aroused the tongue of slander to impeach his 
mother as well as himself; injurious, because his determined 
purpose was to evoke a faith based on sympathy with his ethical 
and religious teaching, not on mere wonder at his miraculous 
deeds. The latter, indeed, were credentials, but not because of 
their miraculous character alone, but- because of their ethical 
character also (see, é. g., Matt. 12: 24-32; John 10: 24-26). It 
would therefore have been wholly out of keeping with his method 
to have appealed to a fact which not only was not a public one 
but was one whose religious significance only appears in the light 
of acomplete knowledge of ‘his person and work. As to his 
mother, we are expressly told that she ‘kept all these things 
and pondered them in her heart” (Luke 2:19). The child’s 
life of quiet obedience fully accounts for her surprise at finding 
him in the temple, and her very awe over his origin, combined 
with the evident mystery that attended his mission as well as 
with the dangers that had threatened him in his infancy, would 
lead her and Joseph to preserve their secret in silence, not speak- 
ing of it at first even in the family circle itself. There is nothing 
whatever to show that Mary ever doubted his Messiahship. Her 
language at the wedding at Cana (John 2: 3, 5) distinctly implies 
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the contrary. On the other hand, the claim of Davidic sonship 
appears universally known; since this rested, as Matthew shows, 
on his being known as Joseph’s son and heir. 

But we are further-reminded that according to the Acts and 
the epistles, the apostles, when the time for the preaching of 
Jesus came, do not appear ever to have alluded to his mirac- 
ulous birth or to his birth in Bethlehem; still less do they 
appeal to it; while the rise of the legend can be explained, 
it is said, on dogmatic grounds. It may be questioned, indeed, 
whether the language of Paul, “born of a woman” (Gal. 4:4), 
especially when taken in connection with the following phrase, 
“made under the law,” does not imply familiarity with the 
narrative given in Luke of Christ’s birth and infancy; but we 
are not anxious to press the point." It is sufficient to observe 
that neither in their preaching, any more than in that of Christ 
himself, was the story of his birth fitted to serve the purpose 
of proof of his Messiahship. That needed a public fact, 
attested by witnesses, and this was found in his resurrection. 
Neither was it the purpose of the epistles to relate the story 
of his life. The allusions in them to his deeds on earth and even 
to his teaching are comparatively few. It implies, therefore, an 
entire misapprehension of the purposes and needs of apostolic 
testimony, and is an unwarrantable use of the argument from 
silence, to discredit the narratives of the evangelists by the 
absence of reference elsewhere to their story of Christ’s birth. 

Nor can the rise of the story be fairly attributed to dogmatic 
tendencies, We have already observed that its Jewish Christian 
origin precludes the explanation of it asa myth. Its rise out 
of dogmatical influences likewise cannot be shown. Here the 
silence of the epistles does become significant. The only 
known dogmatic tendencies which could have produced the 
story, were desire to establish the divinity of Christ, or his 
sinlessness, or Paul’s doctrine of the second Adam. But these 
doctrines are maintained and defended in the epistles without 
any reference to the miraculous birth and wholly on other 
grounds. There is, therefore, absence of proof, just where proof 


1See also Rev. 13:1, etc. 
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might be expected, that belief in these doctrines led to the con- 
struction of the evangelic story. That story, as we glean it 
from the first and third evangelists, carries us back historically 
to the heart of the apostolic age, and has no reasonable explana- 
tion except that it records the general belief of the apostolic 
Christians. It would seem to be only the fair conclusion that, 
in this matter as in regard to other incidents of Christ’s life, 
their belief rested, as Luke expressly says his did, on the testi- 
mony of those who “from the beginning were eyewitnesses and 
ministers of the word.” 

But must we not admire the delicacy of touch with which 
the outlines and principal features of the story are recorded? 
There is no coarse attempt to satisfy vulgar curiosity. There is 
no effort to portray the miracle in glaring colors or with fantas- 
tic detail. The permanent, religious value of the facts is kept 
in the foreground. Yet how appropriate is the setting of the 
story! If the lowly surroundings of the Child of Bethlehem 
befitted his mission as the Son of Man and Man of Sorrows, so 
the royalty of his inheritance and the homage of angels and 
wise men befitted his kingship, and the glowing piety of the 
circle amid which he was ushered into the world befitted his holy 
character and position as the promised Redeemer of Israel. 
Where was it appropriate for Messiah to be born except in the 
bosom of a household where the old revelation maintained its 
power? And yet he was not the product of that household nor 
of Israel. He was not merely the perfect fruit of Hebrew faith 
and culture. He was more. He was incarnate God, who him- 
self assumed a human nature. What then was more appropriate 
than that his entrance into flesh should be supernatural; that 
even the piety of Israel should be made to appear insufficient to 
produce him; that he who was afterwards to be known as the 
God-man should combine in the very manner of his birth the 
_ indications of his heavenly as well as of his earthly origin? 
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THE HOME OF OUR LORD'S CHILDHOOD. 


By REV. PROFESSOR GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D.D., 
Free Church College, Glasgow. 


The village in Israel's history— The situation of Nazareth :— lower 
Galilee; the basin in which the town lies. —The view from the hill.— The 
great roads.—The memory of revolutions. 

Ir is remarkable how many of the greatest -lives in Israel 
were drawn from her villages or from the still more obscure and 
lonely edges of the desert. Apparently the one great career 
which sprang from the capital was Isaiah’s. He, wherever born, 
was Isaiah of Jerusalem ; rooted and grounded, pervasive and 
supreme, within those walls whose security he maintained to the 
end to be the one indispensable basis of God’s kingdom upon 
earth. But in this identification with the city Isaiah was alone. 
Jonah came from Gath-hepher, Amos from Tekoa, Hosea from 
some part of Galilee or Gilead, Micah from Moresheth in the 
Shephelah, Nahum from Elkosh (perhaps another village of the 
Shephelah or possibly of Galilee), Jeremiah from Anathoth, 
John the Baptist from she deserts, and Jesus Christ from Naza- 
reth—a village so unimportant that it is never mentioned in the 
Old Testament, even among the crowded lists of the tribal bor- 
ders, very close to one of which it must have lain, and so desti- 
tute of the natural conditions of a great city that, with all the 
religious distinction which came to it nineteen centuries ago, 
Nazareth has never grown beyond a few thousand inhabitants. 


The site and surroundings of Nazareth have been so often 
described that it is impossible to add another account which 
shall not be for the most part a repetition. I shall perhaps best 
fulfil the task assigned me if I first give the impressions, shared 
by so many travelers, of the secluded basin in which the village 
lies, and of the broad views opening from the edge of it, and if I 
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then add the particular features of the district which two visits 
have emphasized on my own mind. 

Between the plain of Esdraelon and the sudden range that 
lifts upper Galilee to a high tableland, lower Galilee consists of 
three or four parallel valleys running eastward from the Levant 
to Gennesaret and the Jordan. It is a limestone country, too 
porous for large streams, but with a soil and a rainfall sufficient 
for considerable fertility. It is full of thriving villages, but 
without the occasions of a large city, except at the seacoast or 
beside the lake. The long valleys, however, and their position 
between the Phceenician seaports and the busy Greek life across 
Jordan, gathered in our Lord’s day a large volume of traffic, to 
guard which fortresses and other military posts were easily 
raised on the crags and ridges that are scattered across the 
whole region. Lower Galilee was thus an intensified miniature 
of all Palestine. Scores of villages, too humble and aloof to 
attract the armies or caravans which crossed that central land in 
almost constant procession, nevertheless afforded to their rest- 
less inhabitants a view of the great world from the Mediter- 
ranean to Arabia, with all the tokens which the former offers of 
a still greater world beyond, and granted them an almost imme- 
diate issue upon the courses of some of the main currents of his- 
tory. Nazareth occupied one of these withdrawn, yet wonder- 
fully open, positions; rather more hidden from the outer land 
than most of her sister villages, but within an hour of the world’s 
highways that ran across the land. 

Nazareth lies upon the most southerly of the ranges of 
lower Galilee, just above the plain of Esdraelon and over 
against the Samarian hills. It is almost the first Galilean vil- 
lage which the traveler reaches coming north through the 
country. 

On this edge of Esdraelon, which is here some 350 feet 
above the sea, the hills rise abruptly for g00 or 1000 feet more. 
You pierce them by a narrow and winding pass, which, on the 
other side of their first summits, suddenly breaks upon the lower 
end of a valley, a shallow, tilted basin among the hills. At the 
upper, the western, end of this valley, which is about a mile 
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long and half a mile broad, the town of En Nasara spreads up a 
steep slope crowned by the highest summit of the district, the 
Neby Sa‘in, with a small chapel to the Moslem saint after whom 
it is named. The ancient Nazareth probably hung a little 
higher up the hill, but still within touch of the one well of the 
neighborhood, that springs in the center of the modern town. 
The white houses of En Nasara are partly visible from one or 
two points across the plain on the slopes of Little Hermon,* 
but from nowhere else outside the basin. The trunk road 
crosses Esdraelon near the mouth of the winding gorge that 
leads up to the village, but the caravans swing sleepily past 
unaware of its existence. From the north it is wholly shut off 
by the ridge of Neby Sa‘in. So also, if I remember aright, the 
view from the village itself is, except for a glimpse or two, 
limited to the basin. 

The basin in which Nazareth lies is dry and gray. There 
are a few gardens below the town and some trees around, and 
especially above it. All the rest is limestone rock and chalky 
soil, with the glare of summer dulled by the sparse grass and 
thistle, very cheerless in wet or dark weather, but in spring 
flushing into great patches of wild flowers. It is a quiet hollow 
under an open heaven, a home with all its fields in sight, keep- 
ing the music of its life to itself. To the shepherd watching 
from the hill each of the few village houses must have been 
marked: the teacher’s, those of the various elders, the syna- 
gogue, the inn, the baker’s shop, and the carpenter’s; here the 
noisy groups about the well, there the children playing on the 
street; there would hardly be a market place. Outside there 
were the village graves, the threshing floors, the rubbish heaps, the 
rocky paths with their very occasional travelers; flowers, trees, 
and birds, the sheep and goats, perhaps a bird of prey sailing 
lazily over, or a fox stealing in the noonday stillness across the 
gray hillside. 

But climb to the edge of the basin, climb especially to the 
ridge of Neby Sa‘in above the village, and this quiet, self-con- 
ained valley, that from its center sees heaven covering nothing 

"SUTHERLAND: Palestine; the Glory of all Lands. 146 f. 
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but its own fields, shrinks to a furrow in a vast and crowded 
world; vast, because besides mere widths of horizon there are 
in view almost every zone of nature, from the great sea and the 
shores where palms grow to the everlasting snows of Hermon; 
and crowded because history has seldom brought together 


GENERAL VIEW FROM NAZARETH . 


within such a compass so many famous homes, altars, and battle- 
fields, nor opened more promises (such as only open across the 
Mediterranean) of magic isles and coasts beyond. Hermon 
fills the northeast, and the hills of Galilee are piled against him. 
You see the hills of Bashan on the other side of the gulf, where 
the hidden lake lies; the long range of Gilead above the Jordan 
valley; nearer to you Tabor, where Barak camped, and Little 
Hermon, with Endor and Shunem on opposite slopes; Gilboa, 
with Jezreel and Gideon’s fountain; Naboth’s vineyard, and the 
scene of Jezebel’s murder; Elisha’s lodging, and the course of 
Elijah’s race with Ahab’s chariot; Esdraelon, with its twenty 
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battlefields ; the Samarian hills and their passes southward; the 
place of Elijah’s sacrifice on Carmel, and the high green prom- 
ontory running thence out upon the radiance of the sea; or, 
if you turn northwards, there are the hills above Acre, and, 
drawing home again, the plain of Buttauf, with the road from 
Acre to the lake; and on this side of the plain Sepphoris, the 
ancient capital of Galilee, with its ruined castle on a hilltop. It 
is a map of Jewish history, spread within sight of half a dozen 
points that the boys of Nazareth might have visited daily. 

All this is familiar to us through the impressions of many 
travelers; but across the landscape there are certain lines which 
I failed to realize till I saw them with my own eyes and trod 
them with my feet. There are the roads, whose direction in the 
East is so changeless that upon their faint or less frequented 
tracks today you can still tread reaches of Roman causeway, 
and call up again the noise and splendor of the days when 
Greece and Rome poured along them to the East full tides of 
commerce and of war. There is a list of them within sight of 
the hill above Nazareth. 

Immediately across Esdraelon, there open through the 
Samarian mountains the mouths, a dozen miles apart, of two 
great passes from the south: that by Jenin, or ’En gannim, 
and that by Lejjun or Legion, which was Megiddo. The 
former is the beginning of the ‘“ Anabaseis to the hill-country’’* 
of Samaria and Judza, the road to Shechem and Jerusalem. 
The latter is the pass from Sharon to Esdraelon, by which the 
high road comes over from Philistia and Egypt. Issuing on the 
plain, these roads meet about six miles from Nazareth and pass- 
ing below her hills swing off between them and Tabor towards 
the north end of the lake for Damascus and Mesopotamia. 
Twenty minutes’ walk from Nazareth will bring you immediately 
above this road. A more distant branch of it, miles of which 
run within sight of the same point, swerves from Jezreel to the 
other side of Little Hermon and Tabor; while a third branch 
from Jenin crosses Gilboa to Bethshan and the Jordan. All 
these roads carried caravans between Egypt and Mesopotamia, 
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between the coast and Arabia, and Roman armies marched by 
them from Czsarea to the Decapolis, or the military posts on 
the Lake of Galilee; it was by the opening of Jenin that pil- 
grims returned to Galilee from the feasts at Jerusalem. Those 


JENIN 


citizens of Nazareth who had remained at home would come out 
to the edge of the hills and watch their friends crossing from 
En-gannim. And this way Jesus himself must often have trav- 
eled after he was twelve years old. The pilgrim bands, when 
they left Jenin, would anxiousiy scan the plain for caravans 
crossing it from Lejjun, and pause awhile if they saw the lances 
of a troop of Roman soldiers making for the same angle as them- 
selves. They might also encounter caravans of Egyptian mer- 
chants and camel trains from eastern Palestine. Esdraelon (it 
cannot be too often repeated) was one of the great highways of 
the ancient world. 
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Ail this lay in sight of the Nazareth hills to the south, but 
from the summit behind the village an equally important road 
was in view to the north. Four and a half miles away, beyond 
Sepphoris, a city set on a hill, ran the highroad from Ptolemais, 
or Acre,'to Tiberias, the Decapolis and the Roman frontier 
towards Arabia. Nearer still ran parallel to this a less fre- 
quented road through Sepphoris itself from which a branch cut 
down past Nazareth upon the Esdraelon roads. Realize that 
Ptolemais, only twenty-one miles from Nazareth, was one of the 
two great ports through which passed out and in nearly all the 
commerce between northern Palestine and Greece and Italy; and 
that at the other end of these roads was already flourishing the 
Greek culture which’ produced so many philosophers, poets, and 
wits in Gadara and other trans-Jordanic cities. Realize, too, the 
constant etfort which these cities made to hold communication 
with Athens and Rome, and how the capital of the empire kept 
in lively touch with its eastern frontier. Remember Pliny’s and 
Strabo’s accounts of the herbs, the balsam, the dates and the 
flax’ from the Jordan valley, the pickled fish from the lake, and 
the wheat from Hauran, which found their way to Ptolemais for 
shipment all round the Mediterranean. ‘‘The Roman ranks, the 
Roman eagles, the wealth of noblemen’s litters and equipages 
cannot have been strange to the eyes of the boys of Nazareth, 
especially after their twelfth year, when they went up to Jerusa- 
lem, or visited with their fathers famous rabbis, who came down 
from Jerusalem, peripatetic among the provinces. Nor can it 
have been the eye only which was stirred. For all the rumor 
of the empire entered Palestine close to Nazareth—the news 
from Rome about the emperor’s health, about the changing 
influence of the great statesmen, about the prospects at court of 
Herod or of the Jews; about Czsar’s last order concerning the 
tribute, or whether the policy of the procurator would be sus- 
tained. Many Galilean families must have had relatives in 
Rome; Jews would come back to this countryside to tell of the 
life of the world’s capital. Moreover, the scandals of the Herods 
buzzed up and down these roads; peddlers carried them, and the 
peripatetic rabbis would moralize upon them. The customs, 
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too, of the neighboring Gentiles — their loose living, their sen- 
suous worship, their absorption in business, the hopelessness of 
the inscriptions on their tombs, multitudes of which were read- 
able (as some are still) on the roads around Galilee—all this 
would furnish endless talk in Nazareth both among men and 
boys.” 

But wilder things than these happened in the neighborhood 
of Nazareth when our Lord was spending his childhood there, 
Just before the time when according to the gospels the parents 
of Jesus brought him to the village, there had been a rebellion 
near Sepphoris. Judas, son of that rebel, Hezekiah, whom 
Herod hardly overcame, gathered a number of Galileans (among 
whom there may easily have been a man or two of Nazareth) 
and stripped the castle of Sepphoris of arms. Josephus adds 
that this Judas was very ambitious of being made king.* Varus 
gathered an army at Ptolemais, burned Sepphoris, making many 
of its people slaves, and then marched on Samaria ;? his nearest 
road was past Nazareth. Sepphoris was rebuilt by Herod 
Antipas, who also, during the years Jesus spent in obscurity at 
Nazareth, built Tiberias, and by all the roads of Galilee swept 
foreigners, tramps, and rascals to a site which as yet no Jew would 
tread. The flames of rebellion had not been quenched by Varus. 
Judas still lived,s and ‘Galilean’ himself kept fretting the 
spirit of all his province. About the tenth year of our Lord the 
revolt broke out afresh. There must then have been much com- 
ing and going between Jerusalem and Galilee ; Nazareth, one 
of the most southerly of Galilean villages and so near Sep- 
phoris, was doubtless aware of some of it. In the great war fifty 
years later the first blow for independence was struck close by, 
at Dabaritta, and you understand why when you see the stra- 
tegic position of the district, round the corner of the plain, with 
gorges running up through the Nazareth hills. These earlier 
rebels, therefore, of our Lord’s youth, can hardly have kept the 
neighborhood of Nazareth out of their restless plans against the 


1 JOSEPHUS Ami. XVII: 10:5: cf Wars ii: 4:1. *JOSEPHUS Anz. XVII: 10:9, 10. 


3On the identity of Judas, son of Hezekiah, with Judas the Galilean, see ScHURER, 
Hist. I, ii: 
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Roman forces. The movement, too, was mixed with feelings 
which must have drawn into it not only the rough bandits of the 
province, with no ambition save that of license disguised as free- 
dom, but many of the purest and most patriotic villagers of Gali- 
lee. Judas rose against the Gentiles in the name of religion. 
But this again turned him more readily on the moderate men of 
his own people. The pitiless party of the Zealots was formed. 
There were many robberies, and assassinations of prominent and 
respected Jews." Nor were the motives of the leaders above 
suspicion. Josephus says they fought for gain, and Judas prob- 
ably still dreamed of a crown. The revolt, therefore, collapsed. 
Before the nation was kindled, the Romans scattered the sparks 
and they fell out of sight, to smoulder on in many places till they 
fired the great conflagration half a century later. One wonders 
if any of these sparks were thrown into Nazareth. Certainly the 
selfish sectarian and tyrannical spirit of the movement, ending 
in so abject a failure, cannot have missed judgment in her quiet 
homes. In Judas and his fellows the righteous must have seen 
how it was possible for a man to aim at the whole world and lose 
his own soul. , 
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JEWISH FAMILY LIFE. 
By ERNEsT D. 
The University of Chicago. 


Marriage.— The house.— Furniture.— Monogamy and divorce.— Superi- 
ority of Jewish to heathen morals.— The coming of the child.—The instruction 
of children.— Household duties.— Hospitality.— Feasts. 

Family life begins with marriage, but marriage is usually pre- 
ceded by betrothal, and betrothal was at least among the Jews 
of the later time a matter of as much seriousness and solemnity 
as marriage itself. In earlier days it was apparently accom- 
plished merely by oral promises comfirmed perhaps by gifts (Gen. 
24:50, 51; 29:19); there is no mention in the Old Testament 
of a written contract of betrothal. But in later times betrothal 
became a formal ceremony. According to the Mishna, and quite 
likely as early as the first century, it took place in the presence 
of witnesses; the young man gave to his prospective bride 
some token or written promise that he would marry her, and a legal 
document fixing the terms of the marriage, dowry, etc., was drawn 
up. The man and woman were then as sacredly bound to each 
other as if married. Even the property of the bride belonged 
from that time to the husband. They could be separated only 
by death or divorce. It is in entire conformity with this con- 
ception of the nature of betrothal that the evangelist speaking 
of Joseph’s intention to dissolve the bond between himself and 
his betrothed wife uses the word regularly employed for divorc- 
ing a wife (Matt. 1:19). 

Marriage itself took place, according to the Mishna, a year 
after betrothal, or in the case of a widow a month after. But it 
can hardly be assumed that this was at any timearule uniformly 
observed. A festal procession led the bride from her father’s 
house to that of her husband (1 Macc. 9:37), her own future 
home. Yet sometimes, it would seem from Matt. 25:1, 10, the 
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bridegroom came to the bride’s house and the festivities were 
held there. The marriage of Tobias also took place at the 
house of the bride’s father (Tob. chaps. 7, 8). 

The wedding procession was wont to take place at night 
(Matt. 25:1-6). The entrance of the bride into the house of 
her husband, or the moment when bride and groom met, was 
regarded as the moment of special interest. In the house a for- 
mal legal instrument was drawn up or signed. Mention of such 
a contract is made in Tob. 7:14, though in this instance betrothal 
and marriage are scarcely distinguishable. -Then followed the 
marriage feast. All in all a wedding was an occasion of the 
greatest rejoicing and festivity, celebrated with music and feast- 
ing (Gen. 31:27; 1 Macc. 19:39; John 2:3ff.; cf Luke 15:25). 
In his answer to the question of the Pharisees about fasting, 
Jesus refers to the incongruity of anything suggestive of sorrow 
at a marriage. The festivities sometimes continued for days 
(Judges 14:12; Tob. 8:19). There was no definitely appointed 
religious service in connection with a wedding, the nearest 
approach to it being the blessing pronounced by the father of 
one or of each of the young people (Tob. 7:13). 

The house to which the groom took his bride would depend 
of course on his station in life and the-means at his command. 
The simplest form of house consisted of a single square room. 
The walls would be built of clay or of sun-dried brick; stone was 
used only in the neighborhood of mountains or for the more 
expensive city houses. The roof would be of straw and mud, or 
mortar, ashes, etc., laid upon timbers or boughs, and rolled flat 
and hard. Surrounded by a parapet (Deut. 22:8), it could be 
used for hanging linen or drying fruits, or as a place of retire- 
ment. It was on the housetop that Peter sought quiet for prayer 
(Acts 10:9). Such a house would have but one door, and the 
windows would be latticed, not glazed, and small so as to exclude 
the summer heat as far as possible. Inside, if the husband 
included in his possession a few sheep or goats, there would be 
two parts of the room on different levels. The lower part would 
be used for the animals at night, and the upper part—not an 
upper story, but merely one side of the room with a higher floor 
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than the other —for the family. If there were no animals, as 
would often be the case in the towns, or there were so many that 


separate provision 
was made for them 
in sheepfolds out- 
side, the whole room 
would be given up to 
the family. But in 
this one room they 
would all live by 
night and by day. 
Separate bedcham- 
bers (2 Sam. 4:7) 
were to be found 


only in the houses of 
the well-to-do. The 
first step from this 
simplest possible 


form of a _ house 
would be taken when 
there erected 
upon the flat roof a 
booth of boughs for 
use in summer; and 
the next when by 
means of a more or 
less substantial and 
permanent roof 
placed over the 
whole of the main 
flat roof of the house, 
or by the erection of 
a walled chamber 
over a portion of the 
roof (2 Kings 4:2), 
a permanent upper 
room was obtained. 


MULLER—JOSEPH AND THE BOY JESUS 
See page 471 
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Such probably were the upper rooms mentioned in Acts 1:13 and 
9:37, 39. The house of Simon the Tanner apparently did not 
have this addition (Acts 10:9). When such a room existed it 
often had two exits, one through the house, the other by a flight 
of stairs leading directly to the street. Hence one fleeing in 
haste need not go down into the house (Matt. 24:17). 

Of course there were houses of the wealthy and of royal per- 
sonages that differed greatly from these simpler houses of the 
common people. Limestone was to be had in Palestine, and 
from it those who had the means built palaces of stone. These 
were constructed around a court or even had a series of courts, 
and might be built two or even three storiesin height. For these 
houses foreign woods were imported, though probably used almost 
exclusively for interior finish (1 Kings, chaps. 6, 7). But the 
common people dwelt in simple and detached houses. In Rome 
there were in ancient times, as in modern, great tenement houses 
many stories in height. But these were probably not to be seen 
in Palestine at all. 

The furniture in the house of a peasant or artisan Jew was of 
the simplest kind. The table might be high or low according 
to the posture which the family were wont to take at meals. 
In ancient times it was the custom to sit at table, either on the 
floor in oriental fashion, or on a seat or chair (Gen. 27:19; 
1 Sam. 20:24, 25; 2 Kings 4:10). Reclining at meals was evi- 
dently at first associated with the luxurious living brought in 
from foreign countries (Am. 6:4; Sir. 41:19). But in the New 
Testament time it was, if not the invariable custom, at least a 
very common habit. The words used for the position in eating 
are all such as denote a reclining posture (Matt. 9:10; Mark 
6:22; Luke 7:36; 9:14,°etc.). In addition to the table and 
the chairs or the couches (Mark 7:4, R. V. marg.), there would 
be the lamp stand, the broom, the mill for grinding grain, the 
bushel, and the ordinary implements of cooking. The poorer 
houses probably had nothing that we should call a bedstead. 
The very poor simply wrapped themselves in their cloaks, and 


lay on the clay floor, or on a mat woven of palm leaves. In 


some cases there was a seat or ledge around the room or at one 
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side, on which at night mattresses or rugs were laid. Even in 
the elegant houses of Pompeii there is along one side of the tiny 
sleeping rooms a ledge of masonry which evidently served as a 
bedstead or the basis of one. We read, indeed, in the Old Tes- 
tament of couches of ivory (Am. 6:4), probably a species of 
couch or divan supported by ivory legs, and intended primarily 
for use at meals. On such a couch there would be spread rugs 
of various colors and textures (Prov. 7:16; Ezek. 13: 18, 20; 
Am. 3:12). In this matter there was opportunity for luxury and 
elegance according to the means of the individual. But all 
these things are expressly mentioned with disapproval as articles 
of elegance. It is probable that none of them were to be found 
in ordinary homes and that even in the houses of the wealthy 
the furnishings were, except perhaps in the matter of drapings 
and rugs, such as would seem to our modern taste simple and 
even plain. The rooms were warmed, if at all, only, as is still 
common in southern climates, with a charcoal fire in a brazier 
set in the midst of the room (Jer. 36: 22 f.; John 18:18; R. V. 
marg.). Pictures and statuary, as forbidden by the law (Ex. 
20:4), would not be seen in the house of a loyal Jew at all. 
Books, though by no means forbidden, were rare, and confined, 
except perhaps in the case of the more cultivated Jews of the 
later time who had come under Greek influence, almost wholly to 
copies of a portion of the Scriptures. The reference in 1 Macc. 
1:56, 57 to the attempt of Antiochus Epiphanes to destroy all 
copies of the Jewish Scriptures, ‘‘wheresoever was found with 
any a book of the covenant,” indicates that even in that time 
copies of portions of the Scriptures were to be found in private 
hands. Yet how common this was is difficult to say. Whether 
there was in the Nazareth home of Jesus a copy of the Old Tes- 
tament, or whether he had access only to the synagogue copy, 
we cannot say with certainty. Certain it is that he was a diligent 
reader and profound student of the Old Testament. 

The position of the wife in a Jewish home was on the whole 
a high and honorable one. Monogamy was probably always the 
general rule among the Israelites. The patriarchs, indeed, and 
some of the kings had more than one wife; some of the latter 
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had many. But though the law assumed the possibility of polgy- 
amy, both the law and the prophetic teaching tended to check 
it and to mitigate its evils. (See Ex. 21:8; Deut. 21:15 ff., 
17:17; Mal. 2:14). The capital passage in Gen. 2:24 is essen- 
tially monogamous in spirit, and is made still more so in the form 
it assumes in the Septuagint, “they ¢wvo shall become one flesh,” 
which is alsothe form in which Jesus quotes it. And though 
neither in the New Testament period nor for a long time after 
did polygamy wholly cease among the Jews (see Jos., Ant. 17: 
1; 2, 3; co Ginsburg, art. on Marriage in Kitto’s Cyclop.; 
Schiirer, Jewish People, 1, 1, 455), it does not seem to have been 
common. Neither Jesus nor Paul found occasion to deal directly 
with it. In a Jewish home of the first century there was usually 
but one wife, who, though her marriage may have been arranged 
more by her father’s judgment than by her own preference, was 
yet the object of her husband’s undivided love. In one respect, 
indeed, her position was far from ideal. The law gave to the 
husband the right of putting away his wife if he found ‘‘some 
unseemly thing” inher. The interpretation of this vague phrase 
was, as is well known, a living question in the first century. 
The famous Rabbi Hillel had adopted the laxer view, which per- 
mitted the husband to divorce his wife for any reason that seemed 
to him sufficient, even for such trifling matters as “ preparing a 
dish badly, making a blunder, or burning the meat.” Shammai, 
on the other hand, maintained that the phrase ‘“‘some unseemly 
thing” must be interpreted in practice as referring exclusively 
to adultery. The gospels record (Mark 10:3; Matt. 19:3) 
that the Pharisees put to Jesus this question on which their great 
scribes had disagreed, and that he unequivocally took the posi- 
tion already favored by Shammai. How generally the people 
had taken advantage of Hillel’s lax view and how much hardship 
had been suffered by Jewish women because of it we have no 
definite means of knowing ; but even in the days of Malachi the 
prophet forcibly denounced the husbands who divorced their 
. wives (Mal. 2:14-16) and the language of Jesus in the Sermon 
on the Mount (Matt. 5:31 f.) suggests that easy divorce was one 
of the evils of his time also. The Mishna makes provision for 
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the wife's obtaining divorce from her husband ( Yebamoth 65, a, b; 
Kettubboth 77, a), and Paul also treats the question of the sepa- 
ration of husband and wife reciprocally (1 Cor. 7: 10 ff.); but the 
language of Jesus in the gospels (if we except Mark 10:12) con- 


HOFFMANN — JESUS AMONG THE DOCTORS See page 468 


tains no reference to the possibility of a wife’s putting away her 
husband. Perhaps the question of a wife’s right to put away her 
husband had in Jesus’ day not been much agitated among the Jews. 

But whatever evils may have existed in Jewish society by rea- 
son of a tendency to easy dissolution of the marriage tie, Jewish 
homes were in this respect still vastly better protected than the 
Greek and Roman homes of the time. In Athens divorce could 
be had by mutual consent, or, subject to restrictions, on the 
application of either party. Though divorce is said to have 
been unknown among the early Romans, a very different state of 
affairs prevailed in the latter days of the Republic and the early 
days of the Empire. Marriage customs, and with them divorce 
usages, had gradually but greatly changed. A marriage 
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might be dissolved by mutual ccnsent, or either party might 
repudiate the other without the consent of that other. As the 
affectio maritalis was conceived to be necessary to constitute a 
marriage, so its continuance was regarded as necessary to the 
maintenance of the marriage. Cato the younger divorced his 
wife Marcia, that his friend Hortensius might marry her and she 
bear him children. Cicero divorced the wife with whom he had 
lived thirty years, and married a young woman whom he in turn 
put away. Of course solitary instances prove nothing, but, mak- 
ing due allowance for exceptional cases and the exaggerations 
of satirists, it is only too evident that in the cultivated heathen- 
ism of the first century the foundations of family morality were 
sadly undermined. Jewish family life presented a marked and 
favorable contrast to that which was to be seen in Athens or 
Corinth or Rome. 

But if in the matter of divorce Judaism appears at an 
advantage as compared with the heathenism around it, this is — 
still more true in respect to those personal vices which are the 
most deadly enemies of pure family life. Law and_ prophet 
alike had always denounced adultery and prostitution in sternest 
language, and though both vices had always existed and called 
for denunciation (and what nation can -here plead innocence ?), 
yet the Jews had never sunk into those awful depths of vileness 
to which the cultivated heathenism of the first century had 
descended. Lust had never been sanctified by religion and 
enshrined in the place of worship, as at Corinth; moralists had 
never been reduced to the extremity of praising the young man 
who betook himself to the harlot because he would thus be 
saved from worse iniquity, as at Rome. Paul indeed laid it to 
the charge of the Jews who condemned the wickedness of the 
Gentiles and boasted of their own goodness that they did the 
same things that they condemned, and in particular accused 
them of adultery (Rom. 2:1, 22); yet it is noticeable that his 
detailed accusation against them contains no mention of those 
awful and unnatural vices which he charges against the Gentiles, 
and which we know from other sources to have been terribly 
common; and we must understand his charge as meaning not 
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that the Jews went to the same extent of iniquity as the Gen- 
tiles, but that they were guilty of the same generic sins. 

The love of children was always strong in the heart of the 
Jew, alike of father and mother. Law and narrative and poetry 
of the Old Testament all bear witness to this fact ( Lev. 26:9; 
1 Sam. 1; Ps. 127:3; 128, etc.). Destruction of children 
unborn or exposure of them after birth, both too terribly com- 
mon among the Gentiles, were almost or wholly unknown among 
the Jews. Only in Ezek. 16:5 is there reference to the latter 
custom, and then only in a figurative sense. As among ancient 
oriental nations in general, a boy was more highly esteemed 
(1 Sam. 1:11; Jer. 20:15) than a girl; yet daughters were 
depreciated only relatively. Inthe great majority of cases sons 
and daughters are spoken of together in the Bible without inti- 
mation of discrimination. In ancient times the boy was named 
at his birth, and sometimes, at least, by his mother (Gen. 29 : 32 
and chap. 30), but in later times on the occasion of his cir- 
cumcision (Luke 1:59; 2:21). The ceremonies connected 
with the redemption of the first-born son and with the purifica- 
tion of the mother are familiar to every reader of the New Testa- 
ment from their mention in connection with the birth of Jesus. 
Attention has often been called to the fact that the offering 
made on this occasion (Luke 2:24) was that which the law 
permits to her whose “means suffice not for a lamb” (Lev. 
12:8) and to the incidental proof thus given that the mother of 
Jesus belonged among the poor of the land. 

The law enjoined upon the parents the duty of instructing 
their children both in the history and in the religion of their 
nation —two things which were to the Jew almost inseparable 
(Deut. 4:93 6:7, 20; 19). To the injunction of Deut. 
6:6-9,' and the similar words in Ex. 13:9, 16 and 11:18, he 
gave a very literal interpretation. In obedience to the law as he 

* And these words which I command thee this day shall be upon thy heart: and 
thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk of them when thou 
sittest in thy house, and when thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest down, and 
when thou risest up. And thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thine hand, and they 


shall be for frontlets between thine eyes. And thou shalt write them upon the door 
posts of thy house, and upon thy gates. 
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understood it, he wrote the two passages Deut. 6: 4—9 and 11 :13- 
21 on parchment and enclosing it inan oblong box fixed the box 
to house and room doors above the right-hand doorpost; the 
four passages, Ex. 13:2-10, 11-17; Deut. 6:4-9; 11:13-21, 
written on strips of parchment, and enclosed in little leather 
boxes, he bound as phylacteries on his arm and as frontlets 
between his eyes when he engaged in prayer. The obligation to 
wear these Tephillim rested only on the male members of the 
family, and on them from the thirteenth year. But though the 
Jews thus externalized the latter part of the command, there is 
no reason to doubt that they obeyed the other portion concern- 
ing the teaching of their children with equal punctiliousness. It 
was probably not an idle boast, though of course there was 
something of oriental hyperbole in it, when Josephus claimed 
that his people were so well acquainted with the law that if one 
should ask any of them concerning its statutes he could tell 
them more readily than his own name, because having’ begun to 
learn them from earliest infancy they were as it were engraved 
on their hearts. Reciprocal to the duty of the parent to teach 
his children was the duty of the child to obey and honor his 
parents, father and mother alike (Ex. 20:12, Prov. 1:8; 6:20 ff. 
Sir. 3:3 ff.), a duty flagrantly evaded, so far as we know, only 
in the case of grown-up children who under shelter of a vow 
escaped the burden of supporting their parents (Mark 7:11, 12; 
cf. Schiirer, II, II, 123; cf also Sir. 3:12 ff.). 

In general it must be said that the law and its requirements 
filled so large a place in the thought and life of the Jew that it 
is hardly an exaggeration when Jost says that “the entire life of 
Judaism was religion.” 

Yet thoroughly as a Jewish life was impregnated with the 
thought of religion, and heavy as was the burden which the law 
and the casuistry of the scribes had laid on the shoulders of the 
people (Acts 15:10; Matt. 23:4), yet a Jewish home had its 
round of everyday occupations such as are necessary every- 
where among civilized peoples to make life comfortable or even 
possible. Children were cared for usually by their own mothers. 
Nurses are mentioned only in connection with the more wealthy 
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families (2 Sam. 4:4; 2 Kings 11:2). The preparation of the 
food seems also to have been done by, or under the immediate 
direction of, the women of the house, even in families that were 
well-to-do. In patriarchal times Abraham calls on Sarah to pro- 


AN ORIENTAL SCHOOL 


vide cakes for his unexpected guests (Gen. 18:6). In later Old 
Testament times the ideal wife rose early in the morning and 
gave meat to her household (Prov. 31:15). And in the New 
Testament time Martha, evidently by no means of the poorest 
class, ‘‘served’” when Jesus was a guest at her house (Luke 
10:40; John 12:2). Even Hillel’s inclusion of a burned dinner 
in the justifiable causes for divorce testifies that the wife was the 
cook of the family. The weaving of linen and of wool fell also 
to the lot of the women of the house, as well as the preparation 
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and care of the clothing forthe household. This, however, was a 
somewhat simpler matter than it would be in modern times and 
in occidental lands. 

In the houses of the wealthy there were of course slaves or 
hired servants (Luke 15:17) to perform all these tasks or to 
assist in them. But slaves at least were far less numerous than 
among the Romans, and their condition far superior in every 
way. Manual labor was never despised by a true Hebrew. 
The rabbis taught that he who failed to teach his son a trade 
in effect taught him to steal. Even the boy who was destined 
to be a scribe first learned a trade, as did Paul. It was no 
reproach to Jesus that he was a carpenter (Mark 6:3). 

The entertainment of guests was among the Jews at once 
one of the pleasures of life and a sacred duty. The Old Testa- 
ment abounds in references to acts of hospitality, and the New 
Testament gives instances both of guests invited to a meal 
(Mark 2:15; Luke 11:37; 14:1; John 12:2) and of friends 
or strangers entertained over night. Christ’s illustration of the 
man who found himself with nothing to set before his friend 
who had come to him on his journey (Luke 11:5, 6) indicates 
that it was not the great or the wealthy only that were wont to 
show hospitality. Khans there were, to be sure, where a traveler 
might find shelter for himself and his beasts, but probably in 
most cases had to provide not only his own bedding but food 
for himself and provender for his animals. In such a khan it 
was that Joseph and Mary lodged and Jesus was born (Luke 2:7). 
Sometimes there was a keeper of the inn, from whom necessary 
food, etc., might be purchased (Luke 10:36). But these did 
not, by any means, displace the exercise of private hospitality. 
The instructions given by Jesus to his disciples when he sent 
them out to preach (Mark 6:7, 8; Luke 10.:4-8) show that a 
traveler going from town to town might expect entertainment 
not only among his personal friends, but among comparative 
strangers, and that, too, without pay. In 1838 Edward Robinson 
traveled through certain regions where the ancient customs still 
prevailed, and was received everywhere as a guest without expense; 
an offer of pay was regarded as insulting (7. Res., II, 19). 
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Among the elements of Jewish family life the feasts require 
at least brief mention. Though the three great feasts were 
observed at Jerusalem and the obligation to attend them was 
laid only on the male members of the family (Deut. 16: 16), 
. yet the women often went voluntarily, as did Mary the mother 
of Jesus (Luke 2: 41), and the passover meal itself was;observed 
as a family feast. Then the father explained to his children the 
origin and significance of the feast in accordance with the com- 
mand of Ex. 12:26, 27. Even those who remained at home 
were reminded of the feast by the seven days’ exclusion of 
leaven from the house (Ex. 12:19, 20). Among the influences 
that were at the same time intellectually educative, and quicken- 
ing to patriotism and religion,-and which tended to connect 
family life with both, the feasts were of the highest importance. 

It was into a Jewish home of the humbler sort that Jesus 
was born. There was none of the elegance or the enervation 
that come with wealth. Industry must have excluded bitter 
poverty, which was in any case rare among the Jews, but Joseph, 
the village carpenter, probably never gave to his family of sons 
and daughters (Mark 6:3) more than the ordinary comforts of 
life. The glimpses we are afforded of the life in that home, 
elevated by love and permeated with religion, lead us to think 
of it as a noble example of the noblest type of family life the 
ancient world knew. Further than this only a reverent imagina- 
tion guided by knowledge of him who came forth from that 
home to be the world’s Teacher and the world’s Saviour can 
carry us. 
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THE CHILD JESUS IN PAINTING. 


By WILLIAM C. WILKINSON, 
The University of Chicago. 


Pictures of Jesus are wholly imaginary.— Artists attempt to represent the 
ideal Christ.—Preéminence of Raphael in this field.—The Sistine Madonna.— 
Perugino’s painting of the Christ-child— Fra Angelico’s conception.— The 
infant Jesus by Leonardo da Vinci.— Hoffman's picture of the boy Jesus at 
twelve.— Hunt's Finding of Jesus in the Temple.—— Miiller’s representation of 
Joseph and Jesus.— Comparison of the earlier and the later pictures of the 
child Jesus.— Have these pictures benefited true religion ? 


Ir has been said lamentingly by lovers of art that the influ- 
ence of Christianity, or rather of Roman Catholicism, has tended 
to the injury of painting by replacing the subjects and ideals 
that ancient classic paganism presented with subjects and ideals 
less fit and less lovely than those. The gods and goddesses of 
Greek mythology, the forms and faces of men and women 
exultant in strength or radiant in the bloom of youth and 
beauty, have given way, it is complained, to emaciated saints 
and lacerated martyrs, as springs of inspiration to the painter’s 
brush and to the sculptor’s chisel. Nobody that has made the 
tour of the great art galleries of Europe will deny that there is 
a measure of truth in this criticism. But, on the other hand, 
no such person can fail to feel that there has been, to say the 
least, a large compensation from the same source for the loss 
and damage that the cause of art has thus suffered. Christian 
history has supplied to artists some motives and subjects for 
their use surpassing in true value any that Greek or Roman 
paganism at its best had to offer. Among these, supreme in 
their power of appeal to the universal human heart, are the 
mother Mary and her son. Childhood may be said to have had 
hardly any place in the consideration of art—infancy, perhaps, 
to have had no place at all—until Christianity supplied it in the 
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story of the divine incarnation in Jesus of Nazareth. The pur- 
pose of the present paper is to set before readers, in reproductive 


RAPHAEL — THE SISTINE MADONNA 


See page 461 
illustration, accompanied by brief elucidating comment, a few 
select specimens of what the art of painting has done in the way 
of imagining and embodying ideals of the child Jesus. 

In the first place it needs to be said, and to be said strongly, 
that there exists, and can exist, no representation of the person 
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of Jesus Christ, the infant, the youth, or the man, that is not 
purely and absolutely the product of imagination, and of imagi- 
nation working without historic hint of any sort whatsoever to 
guide or to check it. We not only do not know how Jesus 
looked, but we do not know whether he was fair to see or the 
reverse; or whether, indeed, he may not have been of a quite 
undistinguished and indifferent personal appearance. There are 
texts of Scripture that favor each one of these different concep- 
tions. In fact, they have each one of them at different times 
or in different places been entertained. Happily for art, happily 
for humanity, the conception that makes Jesus fair among the 
children of men has prevailed; and artists have vied with each 
other in seeking to glorify the Son of Man, sometimes, indeed, 
with pathetic, but always with superhuman, personal charm. 
This has been especially true of Jesus as infant and as child. 

The problem presented to the artist undertaking to treat this 
theme, was one peculiarly, indeed uniquely, interesting. It stimu- 
lated and inspired alike by its nobleness and by its difficulty. 
It appealed to everything pure and high and arduously aspiring P 
in the soul of the artist. The problem, in short, was nothing 
less than the reconciling, in a face that should be felt to be 
natural, of true infantile simplicity, innocence, unconsciousness, 
gaiety even, with a suggestion of depth, of thoughtfulness, of 
prescience, of pathos, rather divine than human. In the attempt- 
ing of such a problem, not only genius, skill, and study would 
be brought into play, but equally the sentiment of worship, if 
that sentiment existed in the artist’s soul. That sentiment cer- 
tainly did sometimes exist, and a proper effect was then registered 
in the picture produced. In many other cases the poetic imagi- 
nation of the artist had to do what it could to perform the part 
of the missing authentic sentiment of worship, and then the 
contrasted appropriate result would appear on the canvas. For 
Ruskin is probably right in maintaining that art is the truest 
language ever spoken to reflect the intimate spirit of the man 
that speaks it. As to his own real interior self, the artist cannot 
dissemble in his work. Whatever else he leaves out, he per- 
force puts himself into his picture. 
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One artist, of all the Christian ages down to the actual 
moment, enjoys an undisputed preéminence, and, thanks to a 
gracious personality in him commending his genius, a quite 
unenvied preéminence, among the painters that have treated the 
subject of the child Jesus. This could be no other than 
Raphael. Some fifty different pictures from his hand, or, if 
not wholly from his hand, at least in great part from his 
creative imagination, survive to attest the truly amazing fecun- 
dity of this great artist’s genius displayed in depicting the 
mother Mary and her infant son. Of these pictures some, it is 
likely, were the fruit of collaboration with their master on the 
part of Raphael’s pupils. Grace, celestial grace, is the circum. 
fluous ether in which all these pictures seem, to the eye of the 
beholder, to float as if upborne by their own inherent buoyancy. 
Everybody knows the so-called Sistine Madonna (see page 459). 
That is, indeed, probably the best-known picture in the world. It 
makes the fame of the Dresden gallery, where it hangs with every 
advantage of artistic display to enhance the luminous, almost 
apocalyptic, effect it instantaneously produces on the sympathetic 
spectator. The picture is so familiar in reproductions that we 
might almost dispense with exhibiting it here; but that very 
familiarity is proof of its being too dear to the popular heart to 
be passed by in a paper like this. 

The just interpretation of this familiar picture requires some 
little attention to details. The proportion of parts is so perfect 
that the central figures inevitably attract at first, as they ought 
to do, the almost exclusive notice of the observer. The Madonna 
is treated as Queen of Heaven. This is, of course, a distinctly 
Roman Catholic element in the artist’s conception, which the 
Protestant student, intent on esthetic appreciation, can afford to 
overlook. The thought of it is, however, necessary in order to 
the understanding of the extraordinary pose and situation of the 
mother. She appears supported on a radiant cloud; or, indeed, 
rather as needing no support, but self-buoyant like the cloud 
itself. About her is a nimbus of angels beholding and wonder- 
ing. These forms and faces are almost lost to view, effaced in 
the cloud of which they seem to form a part. On either side are 
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the kneeling figures of Pope Sixtus and Saint Barbara. The 
anachronisms thus involved are obvious, but they need not dis- 
turb our enjoyment. They are, considered in themselves alone, 
without reference to historic propriety, very noble adjuncts to 
the picture, helping to balance it and to set off, by contrast of 
pose and expression, the transcendent majesty intended by the 
artist to be attributed to the mother and the son. That the 
mother appears comparatively too commanding a figure, is due 
to the overweening homage paid to her in the Roman Catholic 
cult. It would be unreasonable to expect Raphael to transcend 
his age and environment sufficiently to avoid this error. The 
rapt expression of the Madonna’s face is a wonderfully com- 
posite expression, made up of a certain timid wonder at her own 
exaltation—a sentiment which is overcome by an exquisite 
humility of acquiescence in her heavenly calling—maiden 
modesty reconciled with angelic motherhood, and radiant over all, 
and, as it were, translucent through all, a purity for which there 
is no fit parallel to express it by comparison. When you can 
withdraw your eye from studying and admiring the expression 
of the face, you may spend a long leisure in dwelling with satis- 
faction and delight on the incomparable dignity and grace of the 
whole figure, with its flowing folds of vestment, from the simply 
parted hair down to the unconscious loveliness of the feet. 

But it is the infant son in the mother’s arms that it really 
belongs to us here to study. How ineffably fair in infantile 
beauty, while how miraculously transfigured from human to divine 
in the noble depth of expression imprinted on the face, or rather 
shining through it! And then the “starlike sorrows of immortal 
eyes,” with a gaze in them as if betokening ‘thoughts that 
wander through eternity”! It is very probably conjectured 
that the infant angels that rest on the bar at the bottom of the 
canvas and look up with wonder and worship, were an after- 
thought of the artist, painted in subsequently to the completing 
of the rest of the picture. There is a fine fitness of congruity 
between the two types of infancy, the divine-human and the 
angelic, thus brought together in mutually illuminating com- 
parison and contrast. 
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We shall be obliged to limit ourselves here to not more than 
eight illustrations of our subject. If we should select these on 
the ground of artistic value merely, or on the ground of this 
together with the fame of the artist producing them, we should 
hardly have occasion to go away from Raphael for our purpose. 
Probably no other artist could offer us a single picture of the 
child Jesus on the whole superior in interest to any one of six or 
eight that we could find from Raphael’s hand (see p. 422). But, 
for the sake of variety, we shall, after one delay further with 
Raphael, go to other artists for the rest of our illustrations. An 
assemblage has been made of the heads of the infant Jesus, taken 
from various pieces of Raphael. This we here reproduce. It will 
be seen that the topmost head is from the picture just shown, 
which goes generally by the name of the Sistine Madonna. 
This head is worthy of the préeminence which, by the present 
arrangement, it enjoys. The head next it, seeking to nestle 
against it, is almost equally familiar, being that belonging to the 
picture known as the’ Madonna della Seggiola or della Sedia 
[Madonna of the Chair]. A little more pure softness of expres- 
sion, a little less wistful prescience in the eye, a tenderer infantile 
age, seem to difference this head from that against which it leans 
as if supporting itself on an elder brother’s shoulder. The head 
directly under the one last noticed is from the Madonna della Casa 
Tempi. This loses more than the other two do by separation 
from the picture to which it belongs; it suffers, too, in compari- 
son by not showing us so much frank front aspect. The head 
to the left of this last, having the upward-looking face, is love- 
lier again. It is taken from La Belle Jardiniére [The Beautiful 
(female) Gardener], so-called from the surrounding of land- 
scape given the mother in the painting. It is truly wonderful 
what divine loveliness of expression the genius, the art, and the 
gracious personality of the painter have combined to impart to 
the eye shown us in this picture, which, the pose of the head 
being such, is almost alone depended upon to secure the desired 
effect. The soft, moulded fullness of the cheek and chin, the 
lips opening like the opening bud of a flower, contribute some- 
thing; and then the sweet, affectionate, appealing, upward turn 
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of the head —altogether it is rather the picture of a very lovely 
human child than the suggestion of a theanthropic infant such as 
appears to have been attempted by eminence in the canvas of 
the Sistine Madonna. The sleeping child in the center of the 
picture needs no descriptive comment; but the longer one 
dwells with the eye upon the pure beatified peace of the face, 
the more one feels the artist’s power in repose. The head to 
the Sistine’s right is from a picture called the Bridgewater 
Madonna and owned in England. It is perhaps the least inter- 
esting member of the group of infant Christs here displayed. 
The two heads opposite each other on the extreme right and 
left of the picture are heads of the infant John Baptist. The 
one on the right will be recognized as that seen in the Madonna 
della Sedia. The other seems to be that of the La Belle Jar- 
diniére, but it is shown reversed. It ought to be added that 
these identifications though submitted by the present writer with 
some confidence, are subject to correction. | 

It will be interesting to run back from Raphael to Perugino, 
his master, that we may get a hint of the example and culture 
through which the genius of the more famous pupil was nourished 
and guided. Art does not, more than Nature, make her progress 
by leaps ; Raphael owes much to his predecessors. The original 
of the picture by Perugino which we present hangs in the Pitti 
Palace in Florence. The canvas has suffered somewhat, and the 
reproduction of course sympathizes. But it is easy to see that on 
such a pupil as Raphael such a master as Perugino must have 
had an influence no less fine in quality than it was great in quan- 
tity. The transition is not abrupt from the tranquil sweetness 
and purity of Perugino’s atmosphere and handling to the 
serene seraphic beauty of. Raphael’s work. The mother stands 
in flowing vestment with head declined and eyes downcast 
toward the babe, whom, with her hands pressed together 
before her breast, she seems less to love and admire than to 
worship. The nursemaid holds the child and regards the 
mother as if to catch from her the sentiment proper for herself ; 
one is reminded of that saying of the psalm, “As the eyes of 
a maiden [look] unto the hand of her mistress.” Retired half 
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behind the mother Mary, little John Baptist, quite by himself, 
clasps his hands in a gesture of adoration well befitting his pen- 
sive, precocious, prophetic face. Jesus, doubling his fist against his 
chin in true infantile sort, raises his eyes toward his mother with 


PERUGINO— MADONNA AND CHILD 


an expression of ruth in them, as if he felt by prescient sympathy 
the sword that was to pierce through her own soul also, in the 
future passion of her son. It is a noble treatment, not unworthy 
to have forerun the greater pupil’s handling of the same subject. 

Let us recede once more, going back the space of one gen- 
eration behind Perugino to Fra Angelico, surnamed The Blessed. 
As the prefix Fra [Brother] imports, this painter was a friar. 
His character and life, if all tradition can be trusted, confirmed 
as it is by the testimony of the work surviving from his hand, 
were everything that could tend to fit a man for producing pic- 
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tures seven times purified in quality. He painted in a spirit of 
religious devotion. It is related of him that whenever he took 
up his brush he prepared himself for using it by an exercise of 
prayer. The result is that an air of sanctity consecrates his 

canvases, beyond even the purity 


that Raphael drew from the depths 
of his gracious nature and his 
poetic imagination. The hallowed 
peace that saint and angel express 
in Fra Angelico’s pictures is like 
a glimpse of heaven. He was a 
charming colorist, but of course 
our present reproductions neces- 
sarily lose the effect due to the 
soft delicious blending of those 
harmonious hues which, against 
the golden background character- 
istic of him, heighten so the charm 
of his pictures. But there is grace 
enough in face and form and pose 
and vesture to leave the lack 
of color-hardly missed, except to 
those who have grown familiar 
with the originals. The piece 
we show bears the name of the 
Madonna della Stella, a name derived from the star pictured on 
the forehead of the Mother. The crown unobtrusively sus- 
pended over her head suggests the idea of the coronation of the 
Virgin. Her face might at first seem too miniature-like to 
express the strength and character we should wish to find in an 
ideal representation of the mother of our Lord. But it is not 
strength that we should look for in Fra Angelico’s work; it is 
the beauty of holiness. The divine babe nestles to his mother, 
a fondling finger pressed to her chin ; but the regard of his eyes 
is outward as if gazing far away and piercing into futurity. 
One can imagine’ that the infant Saviour already foresees his 
cross. It belonged to the maiden-like modesty, the cloistered 
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chastity, perhaps even the severe moral sense, of Fra Angelico’s 
taste and imagination, that, as will be observed, he clothes his 
infant Jesus; not depending at all for his effect on exhibition of 
nude flesh, even in the case of infancy, where nearly if not all 


LEONARDO DA VINCI—MADONNA AND CHILD 


other artists feel quite released from any necessity to use dra- 
pery. The colors employed by Fra Angelico in the present 
picture (which is part of an altar-piece done in panels) are a 
softly brilliant blue for the outer robe of the Virgin, with pale 
yellow for the lining slightly displayed in narrow edges where 
it chances to turn back, and a sober red for the under dress. 
The babe is enveloped in a vesture of this latter color. All is 
set off against a background of gold, according to Fra Angel- 
ico’s habit, already mentioned, in painting. 

Returning to the time of Raphael’s master Perugino, we 
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encounter the stately figure of Leonardo da Vinci, whose fame, 
like that of Raphael (and that of Michael Angelo still more) 
is the fame of a various, not to say universal, genius, and not of 
a painter merely. We are able to present an infant Jesus from 
his hand that is impressed with a distinction and an elevated 
character recognizably the artist’s own sign manual. The mother 
and the son have just the likeness to each other that seems fit. 
It is a grave and noble beauty that moulds and informs the 
face of Mary, while the son, standing beside her, condescends 
as from a conscious majesty divine to show his blended infantile 
human nature by toying with a slender lily stem held in the 
hand of his mother. The two do not look at one another; but 
the air of both is as if, without exchange of looks, the sympathy 
and understanding between them were perfect. There is per- 
haps a trace of something like what we might be tempted to 
call precocity in the child’s face ; but this, if it is really present, 
is of course to be interpreted as an attempt, not quite absolutely 
successful, on the artist’s part, to produce an effect of divinity 
in the expression. The fine severity of taste reigning in the 
picture, the serene dignity of it, are admirable beyond praise. 
It is an exquisite work of art. But we need in this picture, as 
in all the others shown, to overlook a disregard, on the painter’s 
part, of certain obvious historic probabilities. For instance, 
here there is far too much costly elegance of costume, and too 
much suggestion of drawing-room propriety, to fit the circum- 
stances of a child born, as Jesus was, son to a carpenter and 
cradled ina manger. But this is only saying in effect that the 
great Italian masters of the brush were not realists in art. 
They idealized freely and they were willing to produce their 
impressions on the observer by some sacrifice of mere raw fidel- 
ity in the matter of fact to noble fictions of the imagination. 
Let us make an abrupt transition from the classic art of 
the Renaissance period to the art of our own times. Heinrich 
Hoffmann is a German painter who has treated Bible themes with 
much popular acceptance. We give a picture of his representing 
Jesus no longer a babe, but now a boy of twelve (see p. 451). The 
subject is the Disputation inthe Temple. The light, as it should 
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do, centers upon the face and figure of the child, standing in 
the midst of doctors of the law, who listen with various expres- 
sions of countenance to the wonderful utterances issuing from 
those youthful lips; or, more accurately, who regard the boy in 
silent perplexity caused by something he has just said—for his 
lips are nowclosed. The attitudes and the looks of the different 
personages are very carefully studied, to indicate their imagined 
different characters and different present dispositions toward 
what is here unexpectedly confronting them. The somewhat 
severe face of the man sitting in the foreground to the right, 
who holds the book on his knees and who perhaps feels respon- 
sible for not being unduly moved, expresses, in the firm, almost 
hard, closure of the lips, determined impenetrability to truth 
proceeding from such a source as the boy before him. The 
younger man next him bends toward Jesus with much more 
benignity, if not even with some openness to impression, 
betrayed in his half-yearning mien. The venerable figure 
beyond this one, who stands leaning, like Jacob, upon the top 
of his staff, has a somewhat crass worldly look of some curiosity, 
but more incredulity. The man to the right of Jesus grasps his 
beard and rests his chin in his hand, with an air of sincere, 
though perplexed, inquiry, betokening some accessibleness on 
his part to divine communication coming even from the mouth 
of such a child. But these various figures are of course but 
accessories and foils to the figure of Jesus himself. A sugges- 
tion of supernatural light in aureole beams from the head of 
the boy, whose illumined countenance is self-luminous as well 
and seems to diffuse light. It has evidently been the effort of 
the artist to blend in the boy’s attitude and expression a beau- 
tiful modesty of childhood with a half-unconscious, half-con- 
scious direct vision of truth. There may be suspected in the 
picture a verging toward manneristic sentimentalism weakening 
somewhat the impression of nobility and strength which a treat- 
ment of this subject ought to produce. But it is a piece of 
work well adapted to give general satisfaction. 

Our next picture is of the Finding of Jesus in the Temple. 
The painter is an Englishman, Holman Hunt, an artist perhaps 
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entitled to be considered the head of the so-called Preraphael- 
ite school. The figures here are somewhat numerous, and they 
are portrayed with all that painstakingly minute fidelity to fact 
and to nature which is the characteristic of this group of artists. 


HOLMAN HUNT—THE FINDING OF JESUS IN THE TEMPLE 


But the interest of course belongs to the boy Jesus himself, 
with his mother and Joseph. The mother has already succeeded 
in detaching her son from his engagement with the Jewish doc- 
tors, and—one of her arms thrown lovingly about him to a rest 
on his shoulder, while on the other, upraised, is responsively laid 
a hand of the boy —she is whispering in his attentive ear. The 
parted lips indicate this action on her part as still in progress. 
The concern, the affectionate reproach, expressed in her coun- 
tenance suggests that she is saying: ‘Son, why hast thou thus 
. dealt with us? Behold, thy father and I sought thee sorrow- 
ing.” The son has not yet made his immortally memorable 
reply: ‘How is it that ye sought me? Wist ye not that I must 
be in my Father’s house ?’’—but the wide-open eyes, looking 
out with such far speculation into space, indicate sufficiently 
what the nature of the reply will be. Joseph, with noble reserve, 
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_ Stands retired behind the mother, adding fit foil of contrast to 
the two principal figures in front. The son appears to listen 
loyally to his mother, while yet his expression suggests a sense 
in him of paramount loyalty and obedience owed to his Father 
in heaven. Some scrutinizing students of his face may suspect 
in themselves a feeling that the artist has overstrained the inten- 
_ sity of the look and produced an effect as if the boy were not 
an example of perfectly normal, wholesome boyhood, but had 
become precocious through an experience of some sort of suf-. 
fering. The execution of the picture, it will be observed, is 
singularly elaborate and finished in every sam. There is 
nothing of the indistinctness of ‘‘impressionism.” 

We present finally another German picture (see p. 447). It 
would seem as if perhaps the painter, Karl Miiller, had sought, in 
one instance at least, to do something towards redressing the bal- 
ance between Mary and Joseph in the representations of art, by 
substituting for the mother her husband in his treatment. The 
motive has certainly the interest and the merit of difference and 
novelty. The father, who bearsa face much resembling the conven- 
tional face of Christin art, stands patiently instructing his wonder- 
ful boy. Such, at any rate, is the apparent intention of the picture. 
But the boy seems, in his wise docility, his docile wisdom, to 
have surprised Joseph into the attitude rather of one instructed 
than of one instructing. The father has involuntarily placed 
his open palm against his breast, as if in an awe before the boy 
like the awe of worship. The boy, who is made almost feminine 
in the extreme delicacy of his beauty, looks up with revelation, 
almost more than inquiry, into his father’s face. ‘‘ Hyacinthine 
locks,” like those of Milton’s Adam, curl clustering down his 
neck. On the whole, one needs to see the fine circlet of halo 
around the head to be sure that this figure is really that of the 
boy Jesus. Without that, the careless observer might have 
quite mistaken the meaning of the picture, and, misled by the 
Christlikeness of Joseph’s head, have understood the artist’s 
purpose to be to represent the Saviour instructing an ideal boy. 
It was no doubt a mistake in judgment and in taste on the 
artist’s part to introduce such a resemblance into his portrait of 
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Joseph. It might even raise the suspicion of an ulterior pur- 
pose in his mind, to suggest an idea repugnant to the just sense 
of those who accept for literally true the evangelist’s story of the 
birth of Jesus. The leaf and flower that frame the two figures 
are quite in the somewhat sentimental taste that characterizes 
the whole treatment. 

If the pictures here shown may fairly be taken, and probably 
they may, as representative of the two types of treatment, the older 
ideal portraits of Jesus in art will by most be felt to have more 
depth of tone, not only in respect of technique, but in feeling, 
than the newer ones,; more faith, more sincerity, more of the 
sentiment of awe and of worship. The spirit of the earlier age 
was more favorable to such treatment of such a subject. 

I have left myself no room to discuss a question very natu- 
rally raised by the subject here treated, viz., Has religion been 
on the whole a gainer from the fictile representations by painters 
of the face and form of the Madonna and of Jesus? If religion 
be largely understood to include such interests as culture and 
humanity, there can be no doubt of the true reply to our ques- 
tion; religion so understood has certainly been a gainer. If, on 
the other hand, religion be confined to the central idea of obe- 
dience to God, there is more chance for. divergence of opinion. 
There is always danger that the zsthetic and the sentimental 
interest will usurp what belongs properly to the authentic reli- 
gious interest alone. To dwell in thought on the Christ of the 
gospels and the epistles, to seek to become ourselves living 
copies of the divine portrait therein shown, would certainly be 
better than any amount, or any degree, of joy in appreciation of 
art, even of art employed in ideal representations of the incar- 
nate Lord. What may seem less like a homiletic lesson, it 
would probably be also in result a better cultivation of both the 
taste and the sentiments. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND CHILDREN. 


By CHARLES R. HENDERSON, 
The University of Chicago. 


Christianity from a cradle.— Religion sanctifies natural affection.— The 
teaching of Jesus as to the holiness of childhood.— Children have a value. 
— Historic service of the church.— Evils of pagan custom.— Renaissance and 
Reformation.— Free schools.— Patience of teacher.— Education of daughters. 
—Debt and duty owed to children.— Regenerative energies latent in the 
church.— Hope of mankind in the life of youth. 


Historic Christianity begins with the Holy Night, repre- 
sented by Correggio as a scene of commonplace reality and 
coarseness glorified by a radiance which streamed from the 
Divine Infant. The Son of Man began as a babe, passed through 
the typical phases of human life, and sanctified all. When the 
Logos gave himself in revelation to humanity he entered its life 
by the lowly gate of humble birth. Milton’s “Hymn on Christ’s 
Nativity ” sings of the peaceful hour which ushered in a reign 
of peace and good will. Enchanted shepherds listened to the 
heavenly song of hope: 

“ Time will run back and fetch the age of gold ; 

And speckled vanity 
Will sicken soon and die, 

And leprous sin will melt from earthly mould. 
Yea, Truth and Justice then 
Will down return to men, 

Orb’d in a rainbow; and, like glories wearing, 
Mercy will sit between, 
Throned in celestial sheen.” 


For thus the classic poet of Puritanism has interpreted the 
angelic praises: “Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace among men.” 
Childhood and love of children were not new elements. 
The necessities of prolonged infancy had made the family. It 
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was not the love of man and woman for each other so much as 
the appeal of wailing and helpless infancy which led the first 
steps of human progress and, at the dawn of recorded time, 
cemented and ennobled the family. Jesus came not to create 
the family but to regenerate it. He found it existing as a prov- 
idential fact, but full of evil, because man was evil. He saw in 
it the possibilities of the divine ideal which shaped it. 

Among those ancient Aryan peoples from whom we have 
sprung the House Spirit, the ancestor, was an object of affection- 
ate and loyal worship, of confidence and love. Offerings were 
made to the powerful shades, and for thousands of years a real 
flame was kindled on the hearth where the meal was shared with 
living and dead. The safety and happiness of the household 
seemed to them to depend on the favor of these invisible and 
deified members of the family. The oldest son was selected to 
succeed his father as priest, and it was his duty to propitiate the 
favor of the familiar spirit. It was regarded as a great calamity 
if there was no son to offer the funereal honors. A similar 
feeling prevails in China and other countries to this day. Under 
the influence of this belief, which seems so strange to us, a son 
was greatly desired, and parental instincts were fostered by the 
belief. But a daughter was of less value. A deformed or 
superfluous son might be refused by his father and left to perish. 
The child was valued primarily for the sake of the household, 
not for its own intrinsic worth. When the ancient city states 
grew up this sentiment was persistent and children were regarded 
in the light of political interests. Natural affection always 
influenced conduct, and this was particularly true of mothers. 
But even natural affection became blunted by the extremes of 
luxury and misery in the Roman Empire before Christ appeared. 

Christianity changed the point of view. .The object of wor- 
ship could no longer be a household god or national deity, but 
must be the Universal Father. There is no selection of the old- 
est son to represent the family, for all are priests unto God. 
Utility to the state is no longer the standard of judgment, for 
even the weakest son of Adam has in him the possibilities of 
full citizenship in the kingdom of God. These teachings were 
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revolutionary and made childhood central in the new Christian 
society. The early chapters of Matthew and Luke made an 
impression on the church which could never be erased. There 
was sketched in outline a model for childhood, instructive to 
parents, attractive to the young. The few fragmentary hints in 
the evangel have supplied poets, musicians, sculptors, painters, 
. and orators with pathetic and inspiring motives. Poverty there 
felt fellowship, and moral beauty asked for adequate artistic 
expression. The very gaps in the story leave room for the 
innocent recreations of imagination, for apocryphal tales, poetic 
fancies, and mystical symbols of a divine presence. 

The teachings of Jesus in his public ministry gave articulate 
voice to the meaning of his child life. We read of his tender yet 
dignified treatment of mothers and children, in painful contrast 
with the narrow and harsh protest of his disciples, and the disposi- 
tion of the Divine Father shines about the sacred page. A simple 
hymn of our childhood tells the instinctive response to the story : 

“T wish that his hands had been placed on my head, 
That his arms had been thrown around me; 
And that I might have seen his kind looks when he said, 
‘Let the little ones come unto me.’”’ 

These teachings of Jesus reveal the estimate of childhood 
there in heaven where all stands clear in its true character. 
“Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” ‘Their angels do always 
behold the face of my Father.” He who knew best of all the 
fearful possibilities of hereditary evil dared to utter such enco- 
miums, dared to set forth a child as, in some sense, a type of the 
character he had come to create. Obedience, filial trust, inno- 
cence, promise fair of every good quality, absence of prejudice, 
_ an open heart “fit for the seeds of virtue strewed,” were ele- 
ments which won his praise and showed his intention. 

The teaching of Jesus has always awakened in sympathetic 
minds a feeling that children are desirable to complete life, to 
awaken in parents a sense of responsibility, to steady and 
moderate lower impulses, to make the family a fruitful branch 
of the vine of life eternal. That holy doctrine of childhood, 
based on the authority of the incomparable Teacher, tends to 
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make a corrupting example seem hideous and revolting to con- 
science and heart; to make sacrifices for offspring a part of 
devotion to God; to awaken aspiration to live so purely, nobly, 
wisely, and unselfishly that tiny feet may safely follow the paths 
we choose for ourselves; to make marriage more than a legal 
contract for personal gratification, to make it indissoluble even 
‘under the tests of trial and friction, for the sake of the little . 
ones to whom divorce would mean shame, misery, and ruin. 
The historic services of the church on behalf of youth are 
illuminations of the sacred text, an embodiment of the holy 
ambitions of the young Christ: 
“When I was yet a child no childish play 

To me was pleasing; all my mind was set 

Serious to learn and know, and thence to do, 


What might be public good; myself I thought 
Born to that end.” 


Jesus is still about his Father’s business, in his Father’s house, 
which is this world where work may be the best worship. He 
is still with his people, erasing the scribbled legends from the 
palimpsest of his gospel and interpreting in social philanthropies 
the heart of his message. 

Out of the life and teachings of Christ and his apostles have 
grown the historic forces and institutions of organized Chris- 
tianity in the world’s life. No man understands the New Testa- 
ment unless he has read the commentary which the holy charity 
of the church has written on the pages of history. It is useless 
to attempt to dissect the service rendered by the church from 
other elements. The task is as impossible as to distinguish the 
waters of rivers in the Gulf of Mexico. All good is Christian. 
Moonlight is reflected sunlight. If more exact historical inves- 
tigation some day shows that sanctifying power touched the 
ancient family other than that ministered by priest or pres- 
byter, we shall not admit that this purifying energy was not 
due to the immanent Christ “by whom he made the worlds.” 
Why should we take gems from Christ’s crown by refusing to 
credit to the Logos the moral grandeur of stoicism? Unques- 
tionably stoicism did much to mitigate the evils which degraded 
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children at Rome, although it fell far short of the teaching which 
Jesus brought. The church itself is ‘not that light,” but only 
a lamp stand, and not always even a trusty torchbearer. 

Making all concessions to the merit of stoicism, and confess- 
ing all just charges of ecclesiastical defect, we are still justified 
in asserting that the church never quite forgot the manger of 
Bethlehem. Even the ascetic monk, in his vision of innocence, 
might take the Christ Child in his arms while his cell seemed 
flooded with golden rays, “rich and like a lily in bloom.” We 
must leave to another article in this number the theme of artistic 
treatment of this subject. Yet there is a vital bond between art 
and social service, for both are aspects and expressions of the 
same beliefs, aspirations, hopes. The same Spirit of Jesus which 
raised Raphael to the height of the Sistine Madonna also moved 
Savonarola, Luther, St. Francis, Fliedner, Wichern, C. L. Brace, 
Pestalozzi, Froebel and a host of teachers to their social ministry 
for childhood. Spurgeon challenged the skeptical world with 
his ringing words: ‘“‘ The God that answers by orphanages, let 
him be God.” 

Christianity, in the church of the heroic ages, contended 
against inveterate evils of pagan custom. The conduct of that 
decadent empire in respect to children is revolting beyond 
description. Many of the rich, luxurious, and voluptuous hated 
the very thought of having the care of the young. The respon- 
sibilities of motherhood were avoided in every possible way and 
women of noble rank freed themselves of unwelcome burdens 
by infanticide and without rebuke. Even the ancient dread of 
the House Spirit did not restrain these evils, while both 
premiums and penalties of the state failed to correct the fatal 
corruption of faith and manners. The rearing of offspring was 
only too frequently left to ignorant and debased slaves. From 
ancient times the father had possessed and used the right to 
expose son or daughter to vultures, frost, or slave-hunters. 

From the first the church diffused in the Roman empire the 
Hebrew yearning for children, made more tender by sweet 
memories of the Divine Babe, made universal by the doctrine 
of human brotherhood. Therefore bishops went about to gather 
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up waifs and foundlings and gave to holy women the care of 
deformed and abandoned infants. The penitential discipline did 
not fail to censure and punish members of the church for acts 
which among their heathen neighbors were regarded as venial 
faults. 

There is a darker side. Asceticism, deepening poverty, 
invasions of rude barbarians, darkening clouds of ignorance, 
rank superstition, misleading heresies of dualism, ecclesiastical 
ambition and chiliasm continued to corrupt the fair doctrine of 
Jesus and dilute his influence. But even then Christianity 
grafted its benign teaching upon the rude stock of Germanic 
life. Faith blossomed not only in altar pieces but in hospitals 
and asylums, in schools and in watchful care of tempted and 
imperiled youth. 

The Renaissance, turbid with defiling elements, was yet a 
reassertion of the worth, beauty, and joy of healthy life and 
natural affection. On its darker side it was sensual but on the 
better side it affirmed the goodness of the Creator and of his 
works. In the Puritan revolt under Savonarola we see glimpses 
of white-robed boys moving in procession to protest against the 
pagan excesses of the period. 

The Reformation gave to the modern world the pastor’s 
family. This type of family is not without its pathetic and even 
ridiculous side. Much cheap sarcasm, not altogether without 
shrewd reason, has assailed it. Society is only too prone to make 
the parson extremely poor and then to scold him because his 
numerous children suffer. The parson has sometimes been in 
fault. But impartial judgment shows another side. The pastor’s 
house in Germany, Switzerland, Holland, England and New 
England has been the home of simple culture, of ‘plain living 
and high thinking.” Take out of the literature and social life of 
those nations the products, direct and indirect, of manse and par- 
sonage, and the world’s spiritual riches would suffer incalculably. 

The free common schools, secular and ‘‘godless” as some 
assert, are clearly a product of Christian influences. They are 
in direct and historic line with the church schools of the bishops 
of early days, of the monastic schools of the Middle Ages, of 
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the institutions patronized by Charlemagne, of those created by 
Luther and of the prophetic establishments of our New England 
fathers. If our American secular schools have little direct 
religious teaching, they are at least conducted by persons who 
embody, in the main, Christian ideals of character and conduct. 
Another institution, the Sunday school, has been developed in 
America as nowhere else, just because the church could not 
depend on the state for religious teaching. Never before was 
seen such a magnificent army of unpaid voluntary instructors, 
giving their lives to the holiest task of humanity. State-sup- 
ported schools, ruled by political parties, might give better 
intellectual instruction, but could never supply the moral 
enthusiasm and inventive spirit of these most free schools of . 
piety and patriotism. Nothing but united effort of all Christians 
is wanted to bring Christian teaching within the reach of every 
child. 

Christian faith and hope sustain the patience which is 
required for the rearing of children. There must be a high 
estimate of the possibilities of the young immortals, new to 
earth and sky. Such faith inspired the words of Ascham: 
“Some men, friendly enough of nature, but of small judgment 
in learninge, do thinke, I take to moch paines, and spend to 
moch time, in settinge forth these childrens affaires. But those 
good men were never brought up in Socrates Schole, who saith 
plainlie, that no man goeth about a more godlie purpose, than he 
that is mindfull of the good bringing up, both of hys owne, and 
other mens children... . . In writing this booke, I have had 
earnest respecte to three speciall pointes, trothe of Religion, 
honestie in living, right order in learninge. In which three waies, 
I praie God, my poore children may diligently waulke ; for whose 
sake, as nature would, and reason required, or necessitie also 
somewhat compelled, I was the willinger to take these paines.”’ 
And what ill-paid teacher has not enjoyed the revenge of this 
noble resentment: ‘And it is pitie, that commonlie, more care is 
had to finde out a cunninge man for their horse, than a cunninge 
man for their children. . . . God that sitteth in heaven laugheth 
their choice to skorne, and rewardeth their liberalitie as it 
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should: for he suffereth them to have tame and well ordered 
horse, but wilde and unfortunate children: and therefore in the 
ende they finde more pleasure in their horse than comforte in 
their children.” ' 

The expansion of Christian ideas must lead to care for the 
superior education of girls. The stage of culture reached by a 
people is measured by their treatment of women and girls. We 
may admit that the particular methods of co-education are under 
trial, and that the experiment is not yet wide enough for con- 
fident generalizations. But co-education does at least signify 
that every girl shall have an equal opportunity with her brother 
to find out her powers. The path to the sunny heights of uni- 
versity life shall be opened to her and she shall have _suf- 
ficient discipline and knowledge to enable her to make a choice 
among all good ways, and not be held to a narrow field of 
selection. 

There is a sense in which the church owes a debt to chil- 
dren. How could we attach any meaning to the Lord’s prayer 
to ‘Our Father” if we had not had a race training in filial 
piety? The hour of regeneration often comes to a selfish and 
worldly man with the birth of his first child. It was so with 
Pestalozzi. In his wife’s diary he wrote: ‘Send me thy spirit 
from on high. Give me now new strength, create in me a new 
heart, fresh zeal. Oh, my son, my son! Horrible thought! If 
I were to fail in my duty to thee, if I were to lead thee astray 
from thy proper path, thou mightest some day before the Judge 
be the accuser of thy father, of him whose duty it was to lead 
thee aright.” A little child, walking in meditation by her father 
on a starry evening after a beautiful Sabbath, released him from 
life weariness and brought his mind to God by saying: ‘Papa, 
don’t you think the angels were in the world today?” Words- 
worth tells us how the boy, keeping company with the shepherd 
father, led him upward: 


‘‘From the boy there came 
Feelings and emanations — things which were 
Light to the sun and music to the wind ; 
And that the old man’s heart seemed born again.” 
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And Mrs. Browning notes the same influence of children 
hanging on the mother’s neck and making her a better woman: 
“ Ah me, the vines 
That bear such fruit are proud to stoop with it ; 
The palm stands upright in a realm of sand.” 

And if we owe children a debt we owe them a duty. The 
work of the church for neglected childhood is not yet done; 
and as the great factory system invades our agricultural -West 
one state after another will be required to protect infancy from 
greed and ignorance and forgetfulness. Even now we may, if 
we have sensitive spirits, hear the “cry of the children” of the 
huge shops. Read the reports of factory inspectors in almost 
any state, but especially where public attention has not been 
aroused, and listen to the cry : 

“ «Grief has made us unbelieving, — 
We look up for God, but tears have made us blind.’ 
Do you hear the children weeping and disproving, 
O my brothers, what ye preach? 
For God's possible is taught by his world’s loving — 
And the children doubt of each.” 


“How long, O cruel nation, 
Will you stand, to move the world, on a child’s heart?” 


We are coming to recognize the voice of Christ in this 
appeal. We are coming to what noble Oscar McCulloch loved 
to call the ‘Church of the Divine Fragments,” whose duty it is 
to gather up all the fragments that nothing be lost. Pedagog- 
ical science and art are now engaged in developing special 
methods for bringing backward and feeble-minded children to 
the full stature of which they are capable. When we have pro- 
vided adequately for the imbecile we have reached the last 
stratum of human need, but we are far from attaining that 
goal. 

If our task is not yet done, neither is the power latent in 
Christianity exhausted. There is the power of the endless life. 
The church is constantly creating higher ideals of duty, ever 
judging itself by worthier standards, ever more remorseful for 
neglect, ever more deeply moved by the story of the Divine 
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Child. If the church grows cold the Scripture reading in public 
worship or family devotions kindles afresh the sacred flame. 
And if the church had never done anything but give Christmas, 
with its associations, to the world, it would have deserved well 
of philanthropy. The genius of Dickens has illustrated the 
power of that holiday to awaken affection and renew life with 
even a selfish man. By reason of Christian motives kinder- 
gartens are multiplied, not merely to reform the hardened 
offender, but rather to anticipate the inroads of evil and start 
the youth aright at the parting of the ways. The church is 
realizing the truth of biology, and is assimilating the revelations 
of exact science with the spiritual impulses of charity and faith. 
The frequent use of the words heredity and environment in 
religious appeals is witness tothis process. Tennyson, the great 
Christian poet, has taught us how children, stolen in infancy by 
a she-wolf, 
“ Housed 

In her foul den, there at their meat would growl, 

And mock their foster mother on four feet, 

Till, straightened, they grew up wolf-like men, 


Worse than wolves.” 


A long space stretches between the Nazareth Boy and tae social 
revolutions of the twentieth century. But at the heart ofall the 
fermenting energy of goodness is the truth of the holy child- 
hood of Jesus. The reverent study of the advent, accompanied 
by carols and anthems, starts millions of generous youth in an 
upward direction, and wings their ambitions with hope, and faith, 
and love. The deathless Book is a fountain of eternal life. The 
study of the life of Christ is the well of noblest social forces. 
The sciences which deal with explanation could not exist in 
their present form if creative Christianity had not furnished the 
material. 
“The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which:the first was made. 

Our times are in His hand — 

Who saith, ‘A whole I planned, 

Youth shows but half; trust God, see all, nor be afraid.’”’ 
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THE FORESHADOWINGS OF THE CHRIST. II. 


By GEORGE S. GOODSPEED, 
The University of Chicago. 


Historical progress from Moses to David.— The Monarchy the great achieve- 
ment,— David and Solomon.—I. The Davidic Promises and Hopes.—TII. 
The Monarchy glorified in Song:— Aspects of the psalm literature ,—The 
Foreshadowings ;—(1) Jehovah's relation to the monarchy ;—(2) Position 
and Prospects of the King ;—(3) Future of the Nation under the Monarchy.— 
ITI, Larger Ideals.— Summary. 


III. FORESHADOWINGS FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


THE book of Judges contains the oldest memorials of the struggle 
of the newly formed nation for possession of the promised land and 
for unity and organization. It was not so very long a contest, but its 
intensity was proportioned to the important principles that were at 
stake. The Mosaic constitution, only partially apprehended by the 
people at large, came face to face with the attractive but less fruitful 
and lofty elements of the Canaanitish faith and life. The victory was 
first in the sphere of religion, though not without concessions on the 
part of the victors. The steady advance towards unity of political 
organization was assisted by the victory of Jehovah over Baal. 

The outcome of the age was the establishment of the monarchy. 
The earliest accounts in the book of Samuel have preserved the record 
of the gladness with which the nation hailed this consummation, while 
at the same time traces remain of the doubt and questioning, if not 
opposition, with which this step was met by some who were most loyal 
to Jehovah. Samuel stands as the central figure, the patriotic leader, 
the founder of the true Jehovah prophets, the mediator of the transi- 
tion to the new monarchy. Saul, the first king, failed to realize the 
meaning of his exaltation, handicapped, perhaps, by external circum- 
stances and his imperfect religious training, as well as by his own 
weaknesses of nature and character. With David and Solomon the 
monarchy advanced rapidly to a position of considerable power and 
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influence. External circumstances in their days were favorable. Great 
nations round about them, Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, were in a state 
of decline. No power stood forth in western Asia at this critical period 
to oppuse Israel. The nation now, as never before, realized its unity 
and its opp’ .unity. Both religion and politics were animated by 
high aspirations. The two great kings themselves possessed remark- 
able characteristics of mind. David was the born leader, the attractive, 
lovable hero who knew how to bind men to himself and use them in 
the accomplishment of his wide-reaching designs; frank, impetuous, 
fervently religious, yet easily led away by passion, a heroic character 
such as Israel had never before produced. Solomon, on the other 
hand, building upon the foundation of David, was a typical oriental 
monarch. He brought the nation into the great current of world 
history. Developing commerce and trade, he filled the land with 
wealth, and organized into a firm structure the elements which David 
had attached to himself. At the same time he had the weaknesses of 
an eastern despot, and these have been recorded for us along with his 
more creditable achievements. 

Both kings were prominent in the worship of Jehovah. What 
David planned when he brought the ark to Jerusalem, the city which 
he had already made his political capital, Solomon carried out by the 
building of a temple which constituted the religious rallying place of 
the people, and which preserved, in their purest form, the rites and 
worship of the nation. , 

Thus the period constitutes a brilliant epoch in the history of 
Israel. The nation comes of age. New life and light enter on every 
hand. Realizations of much that was hitherto merely germinant in 
the social and religious organization appear. Hence the material for 
the religious thinkers of later days, for the exercise of the prophetic 
insight of the following epochs, is abundant, and offers much that is 
central and vital for Israel’s religion. Here is a vast field for religious 
contemplation and inspiration, opened to both prophet and _ priest, 
from which to rise to larger and higher anticipations. Prophetic and 
priestly histories dwell upon the times of David and Solomon with 
peculiar relish. The elements that center in or about the monarchy 
afford to them unceasing subjects for teaching and hope. Poetry comes 
with its garland of praise, with its deep insight, to the interpretation 
and glorification of the kingdom. The psalm literature whose 
themes are taken from this field is abundant and important. All the 
material, with the exception, perhaps, of one or two passages, may be 
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studied, indeed, from this one point of view—the monarchy and its 
promise. 

I. The Davidic promises and hopes——2 Samuel 7: 11-16; Psalm 
18: 43-50; 2 Samuel 23:1-7. These three passages gather about 
the person of the great king himself. They contain the prophetic 
view of his own consciousness and that of his age as to the character 
and destiny of his royal line. The connection between David and 
Jehovah was so close and intimate, the fidelity of the monarch to his 
God was so marked, and the consequent justice, peace and presperity 
of his reign were so evident, that ail constituted a pledge for the future 
which could not but be cherished. The monarchy now established 
would be permanent. The family now occupying it would be con- 
tinued there. The prophet could not overlook the manifest defects of 
David’s reign and those of his successors. He as well as they would 
suffer punishment, which for them would be chastisement coming 
through the disasters and difficulties besetting the state. It was never- 
theless impossible that the divine mercy should not rule more per- 
manently and potently than the wrath. The Davidic line absorbs into 
itself, in the ideal picture, the life of the state and the religion. It 
represents all that is vital and energizing in the body politic; it is the 
source of power and blessing. It is the object and channel of Jehovah’s 
favor. Nothing higher appears in the prophet’s vision. _ The future, 
therefore, is secure to it and in its hands. ‘The seer beholds all this 
prospect unfolding before David himself who is assured an everlasting 
future of ultimate triumph in the house which, under Jehovah’s favor, 
he is now to establish. 

Il. Zhe monarchy glorified in song.— Psalms 2; 24; 45; 723; 110; 
1 Samuel 2: 1-10. When we consider these psalms from the point of 
view which we have chosen, viz., the historical, it is seen that some impor- 
tant modifications must be made in the ordinary conception of them. 

(1) They are inspired by definite historical situations belonging to 
the singer’s own time. It is by no means easy in the case of all these 
psalms to determine this historical situation, and in the case of some 
quite impossible. This is not strange, since it is the function of poetry 
to generalize incidents, facts, and persons, and to see particulars in the 
light of more general principles. Thus the king, in whose honor 
these hymns are sung, may have been David or some one of his 
descendants upon the throne, in connection with whom the bard felt — 
that the glorious anticipations and hopes that filled his heart might be 
realized. 
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An excellent example of this is found in the forty-fifth psalm, prob- 
ably a marriage hymn sung in honor of one of these kings, in which 
the joyful occasion is made the vehicle for a series of magnificent and 
far-reaching pictures. Scholars have differed as to which king was 
meant. Some have thought of the marriage of Solomon with the 
princess of Egypt; others of the marriage of Joram with Athaliah. 
The historical references in the poem are too indefinite to permit a 
categorical conclusion on these points. 

The second psalm is still less susceptible of reference to an exact 
historical occasion. ‘The situation is that of the Israelitish king ruling 
over a vast territory, against whom his tributaries are planning to rise 
in rebellion, but whose authority over them is assured and proclaimed 
by Jehovah himself. Here again the situation would not be unsuitable 
to Solomon or to David, but positive assertion is impossible. 

Psalm 72 is reasonably assigned to the reign of Solomon. 
Psalm 24 seems appropriate to David’s bringing of the ark to Mt. 
Zion, and has been thought by some to picture the very occasion 
of the procession and its entrance into the Holy City. Psalm 16 
may be said to describe the faith of the king rising above the trials of 
sickness and the fear of death. The song of Hannah is fixed in its 
reference to the royal line by its mention, in the tenth verse, of “his 
anointed.” 

Thus each of these psalms rests on a solid background of histori- 
cal life, and it is only the method of the writer and our ignorance of 
the time in which he wrote that prevent us from determining the exact 
details of the historical situation. 

(2) It is of course evident to everyone who has paid any attention 
to the subject that the Davidic authorship of the book of Psalms can- 
not be sustained. Such a psalm as the second, for example, is made 
up of four parts, the fourth part, vss. 10-12, summing up the whole, 
being undoubtedly written not by a king but by some one who admon- 
ishes the rebels to make their peace with the king. Verses 7-9 are 
dramatically put into the mouth of the king, just as vs. 6 is put into the 
mouth of Jehovah. Psalm 110, whatever may be the application that 
later prophets have given to it, was evidently written by a prophet con- 
cerning a king, forit begins, “ Jehovah said unto my lord,” ¢.¢. “ king.” 
It is now quite generally recognized that while David was the “sweet 
singer of Israel” and wrote psalms, the majority of the poems of the 
psalter are not from his hand. 

(3) It is involved in this point of view that the psalmists have not 
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in mind the historical Jesus. To them the anointed, the Messiah, of 
whom they sing is a personage within their own ken and time, from 
whose achievements and in whose career they expect to be realized the 
wondrous anticipations which they describe. It is precisely because 
their anticipations at this definite point and in this limited application 
were not realized, that we can speak of Messianic elements or “fore- 
shadowings” in connection with them. 


The important and central topics with which these psalms deal may 
be summed up under three heads: (1) Jehovah’s relation to the mon- 
archy. (2) The position and prospects of theking. (3) The future 
of the nation under the monarchy. 

1. Jehovah's relation to the monarchy.—The righteous character and 
deeds of Jehovah are recognized as lying at the basis of the kingdom. 
The song of Hannah (1 Sam. 2:1—10) is one long glorification of Jeho- 
vah’s justice. Herights wrongs. The poorand the needy are restored 
to their proper position. The haughty are bowed down; the arrogant 
are humbled. The wicked aresilenced. Jehovah is the Lord of right- 
eousness in all the earth “to the end that he may strengthen his king 
and exalt the power of his anointed.” Similar passages are found in 
Psalm 45:7, where it is the uprightness of the king that has secured 
for him the favor of Jehovah, and in Psalm 72:1 where the king as the 
representative of Jehovah is to be clothed with divine justice that he 
may thus rule uprightly and forever. 

Jehovah is at the same time the king’s helper in war (Psalm 110 :5). 
His mercy is enduring toward the monarchy (Psalm 18:50). He has 
established the kingdom by his divine decree so that it shall not be 
removed (Psalm 2:6-8). He rules over all the earth and thus prepares 
the way for the universal sway of his anointed (1 Sam. 2:10; Psalm 
24:1~-2). Inthe latter psalm he is also represented as coming into the 
city which is at the same time the political center and capital of the 
kingdom, to dwell in his holy place. 

2. The position and prospects of the King—The king is a victorious 
warrior whose campaigns are carried on in all the earth and are every- 
where successful (Psalms 45:4, 5; 72:9; 110:6,73; 2:8, 9). Asking 
he is the favorite of Jehovah. The monarchy is of God’s own creation, 
and to this he himself testifies publicly. The occupant is declared to 
be his Son (Psalm 2:6, 7). He sits at the right hand of Jehovah 
(Psalm 110:1), andin his warlike expeditions Jehovah moves at his 
right hand to punish his enemies (110: 5). The interpretation of Psalm 
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45 :6 is not easy, but in view of the representations which have just been 
given, it is not unlikely that the intimate and close relation between 
Jehovah and the king is likewise referred to. The occupant of the throne 
is even called God himself. Or, if that seems too hyperbolical, his 
throne is denominated a divine throne, divine in its character or its 
permanence (cf. R. V. margin). 

The righteous character of the monarchy is a fundamental trait in 
it. Reference has already been made to this in the preceding para- 
graphs. The king sits upon the holy hill of Zion, and he rules in jus- 
tice and mercy over all his subjects (Psalm 45:4, 6, 7; 72:2,4) and in 
this righteousness he appears a merciful deliverer to those who need 
deliverance, and about him gather the prayers and praises of those 
whom he has thus blessed (72: 12—15)., Being thus in intimate rela- 
tion with Jehovah, there is ascribed to him also union with the priestly 
element of the nation. To this aspect of his position the priestly wri- 
ters refer with special interest. In 1 Samuel 2:35 a later narrator 
describes the overthrow of the unworthy house of Eli, and the substi- 
tution in its place of a faithful priesthood who “shall walk before my 
anointed forever.” The “anointed” is evidently the royal line. The 
prospect before the mind of the writer is, therefore, the existence of a 
priesthood which shall be in intimate relation to the king. But the 
king himself is to possess a priestly character (Psalm 110). His army 
consists of a body of warriors clad in holy garments. He himself is a 
priest after the order of Melchizedek. The reference to Melchizedek of 
course connects itself with the fourteenth chapter of Genesis where 
he is represented as both king and priest. The Israelitish king is to 
continue in the same line of succession in the same royal city: He is 
to unite the offices of king and priest, blessing in the name of 
Jehovah and receiving tithes. The war in which he engages with his 
followers is a holy war. He sits upon the “holy hill of Zion” 
(Psalm 2:6). Striking terms are used to indicate the duration of 
the monarchy. It is to be forever (110:4); as lung as the sun 
(72:17). The royal line is to endure unto all generations, forever and 
ever (45:16, 17). 

3. The future of the nation under the monarchy.—\ts material devel- 
opment is to be unparalleled. The ground is to yield abundantly, even 
to the tops of the mountains. The population is to be like the grass 
of the earth (Psalm 72:16). The people are utterly devoted to their 
king. The flower of the youth offer themselves to his service (Psalm 
110:3). The nation under the leadership of its king shall extend its 
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sway over all the earth, and from the ends of the world tribute shall be 
received (Psalm 72:8-11). The king’s armies shall go to and fro in 
the earth, beating down wickedness (Psalm 110:6). Inthe second psalm 
the universal sway is represented as already an accomplished fact. When 
a rebellion against this authority is threatened, with all the greater force 
the poet emphasizes the fact that such a rebellion is worse than useless 
since the king upon Zion has been divinely determined as universal 
monarch. Let all peoples, therefore, hasten to make their peace with 
him (Psalm 2:7-—12). And as thus dominating over the affairs of the 
world the monarchy will bring in the reign of peace till the moon be 
no more (Psalm 72:7). This authority will be gained also through 
friendly union with the surrounding peoples. In the marriage of the 
king with a foreign princess the poet beheld the promise of this unlim- 
ited sway (Psalm 45:9~17). : 

III. Larger ideals— Two psalms assigned to this period have no 
direct connection with the ideas that appear in the royal psalms. They 
seem to be concerned with more general conceptions. Psalm 8 
reminds us of the magnificent outlook of the first chapter of Genesis. 
The wonderful contrasts in man are dwelt upon, his insignificance and 
his magnificence, his greatness and his littleness. It is in the picture 
of his wondrous exaltation that the poet finds inspiration for his lofty 
flight. Created by Jehovah, to all else than God he is superior. To 
God alone he yields, and to him he is but a little inferior. All the 
majesty and glory and greatness of one who is but just a step below 
the mighty one gather about him. Such is man in his ideal state as 
the creation of Jehovah. 

From what threatens to be his deathbed another singer—it may 
be David himself— utters words of supreme faith and calm assurance. 
He has been faithful to Jehovah in life and has chosen those who were 
like minded. Prosperity has attended him, and therefore the future is 
bright. The realm of the dead is not to be his dwelling place. He 
by whom Jehovah stands is to be restored to life. Thé expressions are 
so general and indefinite that it is difficult to say whether the psalmist 
declares that though he enter the gates of death he shall not abide 
there, but shall pass triumphantly through the realm of Sheol unto 
Jehovah, or merely that the disease shall not prove fatal. He is, how- 
ever, assured that to have God at one’s right hand is to abide at his 
right hand forever hereafter. Here is the-kernel of the psalm—the 
permanence of Jehovah’s servant. 
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In summing up the study of this period, consideration should be 
given to the following suggestions : 

(a) It cannot be too steadily kept in mind that there is no evidence 
in this material that the references are to any other than historical per- 
sons, and, for the most part, to particular kings, though we are unable 
to determine precisely the exact reference in each case. The message 
that the prophet brings is intended for his own time primarily. The 
hopes gather about the persons of these kings. We may realize from 
this point of view what elements of blessing were felt by the nation to 
center in the monarchy, especially with what ardent affection the peo- 
ple regarded David, that these wide-reaching hopes settled themselves 
upon members of the Davidic house. The condition of anarchy and 
hopelessness out of which the monarchy lifted the people and the 
height of security and prosperity to which the nation attained under it 
are therein amply illustrated. No wonder, then, that to this house 
exaltation and permanence were attached. 

(4) But this lofty anticipation in joining itself to successive mem- 
bers of the Davidic line was constantly failing of realization. Solomon 
did not become the Messiah expected, and king after king passed away 
with the future still concealing the expected blessing. Yet ever the 
disappointed hope renews its youth and clothes a new figure in the 
brightness which has faded from the present. The monarchy itself as 
an institution realized in the Davidic house was felt to be a permanent 
institution of blessing. No doubt is felt that the light is to break from 
that source. The qualities of true kingship are to realize themselves 
in it. No nation of antiquity possessed so high an ideal of kingship, 
so wonderful a conception of the essential duties and characteristics of 
monarchy as did Israel. The student should ponder carefully this 
conception, in its various elements, its demand for justice, mercy, 
righteousness and peace. 

(c) When we ask ourselves the source of this appreciation of mon- 
archy in Israel we uncover again the essential foundation of Israel’s life 
exhibited here in a somewhat more definite form. The living, active, 
energizing Jehovah is the life, the center and the soul of these ideals 
of monarchy. As in the preceding period the prophets saw him as the 
founder and leader of the nation, its lawgiver and judge, so now they 
behold in him the ideal king from whom all kingship derives, who 
gives authority to Israel’s royal line. In this period the conception of 
Jehovah as king attains fulness and color. The monarchy, regarded 
as established by him, reflects back upon him something of its definite- 
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ness and beneficence. His sovereignty is emphasized. The quality 
of righteousness, revealed to Moses as essential and central in his char- 
acter, now clothes his kingship and from him, as king, passes to his 
earthly representative and son, the king in Israel. Hence the glorious 
picture of monarchy in Israel; hence the undying hope of its benefi- 
cent sway over all the nations of the earth throughout all time. 

(d) It is now possible from this point of view to discern ¢he fore- 
shadowings of this period. Its eternal background is the prophetic 
faith in Jehovah as the lord of all, the eternal, righteous ruler. Its 
center is the Davidic monarchy, the single figures of which, clothed in all 
the idealization of the prophet’s inspired expectation and the singer’s 
insight appear and pass away, leaving the realization still unrealized, 
the ideal abiding. David and Solomon and all their line were gone, 
but the image and expectation of what they might have been, of what 
the monarchy could attain, outlived them and became the heritage of 
the future. 


4 


G@@Aork and Glorkers. 


FoR some time there have been questions as to what to do with the 
Reformed Church Quarterly Review. At last the Board of Editors, headed 
by Dr. T. G. Apple, has resigned, and at one time it was thought inevitable 
that the Review would be discontinued. It has, however, been decided by 
the church to reéstablish it, and Dr. William Rupp, professor in the semi- 
nary at Lancaster, Pa., has accepted the editorship. 


THE Chicago Society of Biblical Research held its first meeting of the 
season, being the thirteenth regular session, on Saturday November 21st, at 
the Sherman House in Chicago. The following four papers were read and 
discussed: The New Israel-Tablet, by Dr. J. H. Breasted, of The University 
of Chicago ; Hebrew Proper Names containing the Divine Element, found on 
Babylonian Tablets, by Professor Albert T. Clay, Ph.D. ; Jewish Communistic 
Ideals, by Dr. Thomas C. Hall; Note on Matt. 28:19, by Professor H. M. 
Scott, D.D., of the Chicago Theological Seminary. 


THE Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund for October 
contains the tenth report, by Dr. F. J. Bliss, of his excavations in Jerusalem. 
He here describes his discovery of a very remarkable stone stairway, which 
forms part of a road leading down to the city from the Pool of Siloam. The 
steps, thirty-four in number, are made of well-jointed stones, and are polished 
by much footwear. It is impossible not to connect this discovery with the 
statement in Nehemiah (3:15) that Shallum repaired the gate of the fountain, 
the wall of the Pool of Siloam, by the King’s Garden, ‘and unto the stairs 
that go down from the City of David.” 


A DETAILED account has been published by Dr. Giovanni Mercati of his 
recent discovery of a portion of the Hexapla of Origen. The palimpsest 
fragments contain the following psalms (the numbering being that of the 
Septuagint): 17 : 26-48 ; 27 :6-g ; 28:1-3 ; 2g entire; 30: 1-10, 20-25 ; 31 :6-11; 
34:1, 2, 13-28; 36:1-5; 45 entire; 48:1-6, 11-15; 88:26-53. The MS. is 
in minuscules of the tenth century, and the text stands in the original 
arrangement, only the Hebrew column being missing. In the five parallel 
columns we have first the Hebrew transliterated into the Greek, then the four 
Greek versions in the order Aquila, Symmachus, Septuagint, and Theodotion. 
The material will be edited and soon published by its discoverer. From the 
Hebrew text in Greek letters we are able to get a good idea of the pronuncia- 
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tion of Hebrew as Origen was accustomed to hear it in the third century; and 
the possession of some continuous passages in the versions of Aquila, Sym- 
machus, and Theodotion is a matter of considerable importance. 


PROFESSOR GEORGE M. Post, M.D., of the Syrian Protestant College, 
Beirat, Syria, has been engaged for over a dozen years in the preparation of 
a Flora of Syria, Palestine, and Sinai. The work is now ready for issue. 
It consists of 920 pages, with a description of all the Phenogamous plants, 
and the Acrogens, of the district extending from the Taurus to Ras Muham- 
mad, and from the Mediterranean to the borders of the Syrian and Arabian 
Desert. .It embraces 126 orders, 850 genera and 3416 species, many of the 
latter, as well as numerous varieties, being newto science. It is illustrated 
by 445 woodcuts, and colored map, showing the botanical regions of the 
district covered. It contains a general analytical key to all the orders, and 
special keys to the larger tribes and genera. Much labor has been expended 
on these keys, and it is hoped that, by their means, the usefulness of the 
book will be greatly increased, especially for students and travelers. Those 
scriptural plants which can be identified with any degree of certainty are 
noted in the text. The Arabic names, even the most trivial, have been care- 
fully collected. Only a small edition is printed, and the book can only be 
obtained on the price of one guinea sent to Professor Post. 


In a recently published discussion of The Scope of the Seminary Cur- 
riculum Professor B. B. Warfield, of Princeton Theological Seminary, gives a 
table exhibiting the time devoted to the several branches of theological study 
in seven of the leading seminaries of this country and one in Edinburgh. 
This is so interesting as to be worthy of reproduction here: 


Auburn Western Yalet Andover? 
Hebrew philology, - ... 150 120 120 120 180 
Apologetics, - - 240 180 180 180 
Exegetics, - - (480) (510) (315) (510) (600) (450) (645) (751)° 
Old Test., - 240 210 60 240 240 150 3as* 4ur* 
} New Test., - 240 180 240 270 240 300 300 340 
Bib. Theol., - ... 120 wate 120 
Historics, - - 240 180 210 180 180 120 180 136 
Systematics, - - 240 180 225 180 210 180 2703 2103 
Ecclesiastics, : 280 210 300 210 270 180 270 386 
Practice, - 180 ore 180 
Totals, - 1480 1590 1185 1200 1560 1290 1395 1475 


In reference to this, Professor Warfield says: “Such a general practical 
agreement as is here exhibited will go far toward proving that we are on the 
right track. I think the general principle that ought to govern us is that the 


* Catalogue of 1892-3. ? Including Hebrew philology. 3 Including apologetics. 
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seven departments of Apologetics, Old Testament Literature and Exegesis, 
New Testament Literature and Exegesis, Historics, Systematics, Ecclesiastics, 
and Actual Practice make about equal claim upon our time and effort. If we 
can manage to add a chair of biblical theology, its own importance and its 
organic relation to exegesis on one side and to systematics on the other will 
justify a generous assignment of time to it. Hebrew philology must be 
accepted meanwhile as a necessary evil and full provision made for it. And 
I think some brief time ought to be given to general theological encyclopedia 
or propedeutics—a subject for which at present few seminaries seem to make 
formal provision, though of course in one way or another it receives attention 
in all.” 


It is a good indication of the new interest in biblical study that colleges 
are giving their students opportunity for systematic work in the Old and 
New Testaments. In this respect Brown University is among the leaders. 
In the elementary courses in Hebrew, Arabic, and Assyrian, effort is made 
to give the student a thorough knowledge of the grammatical principles of 
these languages and to enable him to translate easy prose with facility. The 
course in historical Hebrew is especially intended for those who have mas- 
tered the elements of the language. The aim in it is to give added facility 
in translation and familiarity with the laws of Hebrew syntax and textual 
criticism. The minor prophets, Amos, Hosea, and Micah, are studied from 
an exegetical and historical point of view. In connection with them the 
fundamental principles of prophecy are also considered. 

The work in New Testament Greek is so arranged that students who 
desire may pursue consecutive courses throughout the year. The gospel of 
Mark is made the basis for the study of the grammatical and literary pecul- 
iarities of the language. Especial attention is given to technical words and 
terms. In the study of the gospel of Luke the historical questions involved 
are carefully considered. The Corinthian Epistles are read for the purpose 
of gaining acquaintance with the terms, expressions, and ideas which have 
become the framework of Christian thought. Systematic instruction in the 
literature and history of the Bible is given on the basis of the English ver- 
sion. The intimate relation between the literature and the history of the 
Bible is borne in mind. In presenting Hebrew history the aim is not only to 
follow systematically the unfolding of Hebrew life along political, social, and 
religious lines, but also to introduce the student to the literature of the Old 
Testament in its proper setting. The sources for each period are collected 
and analyzed. While the study is critical, it is also emphatically construc- 
tive. 

The life of Jesus is similarly studied to gain a definite and true con- 
ception of its chief events and their significance in the light of their historic 
background. 

The course on the wisdom literature, considering the character, 
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methods, and work of the wise men of ancient Israel, gives opportunity for 
discussing Hebrew ethical and philosophic thought-in general. 

All the courses in this department are open to graduate students. 
Additional courses are arranged for any having the necessary preparation 
who desire to do advanced work. 


HEBREW. 

1, 2. Hebrew Accidence. Harper's Manual and Elements. Three 
hours. First and second terms. Elective for juniors, seniors, and graduates. 

3. Hebrew Accidence continued. Reading, in the original, of passages 
selected from the Books of Samuel, with study of Hebrew syntax and textual 
criticism. Driver's Notes. Three hours. Third term. Elective for juniors 
and seniors. 

4. Minor Prophets of the Assyrian Period. Critical translation and 
interpretation in the light of the history of the times. Three hours. Second 
term. Elective for juniors, seniors, and graduates. 

5. Hebrew History. From the settlement in Canaan to the disruption. 
Based on the revised version, statements from the monuments, and informa- 
tion furnished by modern Palestine and its life. Recitations, informal lec- 


tures, and supplementary reading. Three hours. First term. Elective for . 


juniors, seniors, and graduates. 

6. Hebrew History continued. From the disruption to the exile. Especial 
attention to the character and work of the prophets. Three hours. Second 
term. Elective for juniors, seniors, and graduates. 

7. Wisdom Literature of the Old Testament. Proverbs, Job, Song of 
Songs, and Ecclesiastes. Analysis of contents, date, and authorship. 
Three hours. Third term. Elective for juniors, seniors, and graduates. 

Courses 5 to 7, inclusive, require no knowledge of Hebrew, and any one 
may be taken independently of the other two. 


ARABIC. 

1, 2,3. Grammar and Reading. Lansing’s Manual. Selected Suras 
from the Koran. One hour. Through the year. Elective for juniors, 
seniors, and graduates. 

ASSYRIAN. 


1, 2, 3. Zhe Elements. Lyon’s Manual. One hour. Through the year. 
Elective for juniors, seniors, and graduates. 

4, 5. Historical Inscriptions of Sennacherib and Esarhaddon. One 
hour. First and second terms. Elective for juniors, seniors, and graduates. 


NEW TESTAMENT LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


1. The Gospel of Mark. Critical translation. Study of linguistic pecul- 
iarities and text criticism. Three hours. First term. Elective for juniors, 
seniors, and graduates. 
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2. The Gospel of Luke. Rapid reading. Study of the contents in the 
light of the history. Three hours. Second term. Elective for juniors, 
seniors, and graduates. P 

3. Paul's Corinthian Epistles. Rapid reading. Analysis of thought. 
Study of the Pauline teaching. Three hours. Third term. Elective for 
juniors, seniors, and graduates. 

4. The Life of Jesus. In English. Stevens and Burton’s Harmony. 
Systematic study of the events in their geographical and historical rela- 
tions. Three hours. Third term. Elective for juniors, seniors, and gradu- 
ates. 


Dr. EDMUND BUCKLEY, of The University of Chicago, is undertaking 
the direction of a movement which promises to be of great interest and 
benefit to many persons who have hitherto been unable to enjoy the advan- 
tage of careful instruction in the field of the study of religion. Under the 
auspices of the University Association, an incorporated body organized for 
the purpose of carrying on the work of the World’s Congresses of the 
Columbian Exposition, he is announced as editor of a course of lessons in 
Comparative Religion. It will be prepared strictly within the law pre- 
scribed for the government of the Parliament of Religions. Each religion 
will be represented in the following way: (1) An account by a competent 
and eminent representative of the faith, a native writer when possible. (2) 
A brief statement by a competent person of the biography and environ- 
ment of this native writer. (3) A scientific account of the religion, giving 
the religion consideration from the point of view of objective science, 
which seeks to understand and estimate each religion in the light of all. 
The course will include a general introduction, and the following leading 
topics: Religion of savage and semi-civilized races; Religion of the Mon- 
golians ; Religion of the Indo-Kelts ; Religions of the Semites; Christian- 
ity; The Science and Philosophy of Religion. Full and careful quotations 
will be made from the respective scriptures of the various religions. 
Summaries and selections of special value will be made from the various 
books of the Old and New Testament. Special articles will be given on 
different methods of interpretation, doctrines of inspiration, religious arche- 
7 ology and chronology, the higher criticism, sacred symbolism, the har- 
monies of science and religion, ethics and religion. While Dr. Buckley 
a is editor-in-chief, the various topics will be assigned to specialists. The 
ia material will be published in the organ of the University Association called 
ae Progress. The expense for the course, which consists of twelve monthly 
: numbers of the journal, is $3.75. We shall follow the undertaking with much 
interest. 
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PROFESSOR SHAILER MATHEWS, of The University of Chicago, sails for 
Europe in December. He will spend some time in Italy making a special 
study of Christian Archeology. He will then make a tour of Palestine for 
the purpose of collecting material for use in his lectures. 


Professor R. R. Lloyd, of Pacific Theological Seminary, is engaged upon 
a book upon the Inspiration of the Scriptures. He will publish soon a book 
upon the Relations of the Great Biblical Doctrines to one another. 


Dr. C. W. Votaw will prepare the usual American Institute lessons to be 
published in the Sunday School Times during 1897. The material will be 
from the Acts. Dr. Votaw will also prepare a series of studies on the same 
material to be published in the BIBLICAL WoRLD during the same period. 


Dr. J. H. Breasted, curator of the Haskell Oriental Museum, has this 
month been engaged in placing a large number of interesting archzological 
remains sent to the museum from the scene of the excavations in Egypt, 
which are under the direction of Mr. Petrie. These come from the site of 
Thebes, the place where the tablet containing a mention of the name Israel 
was recently found. Dr. Breasted recently gave a lecture on a period of 
Egyptian History at the Field Columbian Museum. 


President C. J. Little, of Garrett Biblical Institute, delivered the opening 
‘address before the annual convention of the Inter-Seminary Missionary 
Alliance held at The University of Chicago November 12 to 15. His sub- 
ject was “The Spirit of Christianity Essentially Missionary.” 


Dr. H. L. Willett is giving a series of lectures before the Women’s Club 
of Milwaukee. The Literature Section of this club has taken up the study 
of the Institute course on the Work of the Old Testament Sages and Mr. 
Willett’s work consists of lectures introductory to and summarizing the mate- 
rial studied in the club. 


Professor F. K. Sanders conducted a biblical institute at New Bedford, 
Mass., on November 1g and 20. The subject was ‘The Inspired Teachers 
of Israel.” Professor Sanders also delivered a lecture on the ‘History of 
the English Bible” at Miss Master’s School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., October 29. 


The November number of Progress contains an article by Professor 


Sanders on “ Hebrew Literature.” 
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Dr. J. H. Barrows is to reach Bombay by December 15. His first series of 
lectures will be in Calcutta Christmas week at the time of the Indian National 
Congress. From there he will go to Lahore, thence to Bombay, to Vellore, 
Salem, Bangalore and Madras. A most cordial welcome seems from all 
indications to await him. 


Professor F. B. Denio, of Bangor Theological Seminary, is preparing in 
connection with his regular class lectures a valuable syllabus on “The His- 
torical Criticism of the Old Testament.” In this syllabus he sketches on the 
one hand the Grafian theory as expounded by Kuenen, Wellhausen and 
Smend, and on the other hand the conservative critical theory as presented 
by Kittel and Dillman, with a recognition of the work of Koenig and Robert- 
son. Various problems concerning the Old Testament are also taken up. 


The first annual meeting of the Council of Seventy will be held in Chi- 
cago on December I1 and 12, 1896. 


The following programme will be carried out : 


Friday, December 11. 
3 :00-3: 30.—Annual Report of the President. 
3:30-5:00.—Annual Report of the Treasurer and Discussion of 
Reports. 
5 :00-6:00.—Discussion: Bible Study in the College. 
6 :o0-8 : 00.—Dinner. 
8 :00.—Brief Addresses, on The Teaching of the Bible, A New Calling. 
Saturday, December 12. y 
10:30 A.M.—Old Testament Chamber. 1. Opening Address by the 
Master. 
2. Consideration of Special Topics. 
(a) List of Old Testament books to cost (?) for college and pri- 
vate libraries. 
(6) Difficulties of the teacher of the Old Testament. 
(c) The best order of Old Testament Study. 
(d) Question of requiring Hebrew for entrance to. theological 
seminaries. 
New Testament Chamber, 1. Opening address by the Master. 
2. Consideration of Special Topics. 
(a) List of New Testament books. 
(4) Difficulties of the teacher of the New Testament. 
(c) The best order of New Testament study. 
General Chamber. 1. Opening address by the Master. 
2. Consideration of Special Topics. 
(a) The place of Biblical Theology in the Curriculum. 
(4) The teaching of Comparative Religion to the masses. 
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12:30.—Election of officers by each chamber. 
1:00.—Election of officers by the Council. 
1 : 30.—Luncheon. 

To the discussion on Friday afternoon will be invited all Bible teachers in 
colleges and other institutions in the vicinity. The evening meeting will be 
an open one. 

Every effort will be made to make this first annual meeting productive of 
good not only to those who attend but through the results of the discussions 
to all the world of Bible students. 


A biblical institute under the auspices of the Institute was held at Welles- 
ley College November 12, 14 and 15. It was conducted by Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie of Cambridge, Professor F. K. Sanders of Yale and Professor C. 
F. Kent of Brown University. The general subject was ‘“ Messianic Ideals 
of the Hebrew Prophets.” Five sessions were held and the following lec- 
tures were delivered: The Gospel in the Old Testament, Dr. McKenzie; 
The Ideals of Amos and Hosea and the Ideals of Isaiah and Micah, Profes- 
sor Sanders; The Ideals of Jeremiah and the Prophet of the Exile, and the 
Temporal and Permanent Elements in Messianic Prophecy, Professor Kent. 
The last lecture closed with a Question Box. The attendance at every ses- 
sion was large and much enthusiasm was manifested. 


The Institute plans a large scheme of work for 1897 in connection with 
the Sunday-school lessons which take up Acts for the year. The scheme 
includes : 

1. A correspondence course in the Acts in the original Greek. This 
course will be critical, exegetical, and will require as a prerequisite the 
ability to read classical or New Testament Greek. 

2. A correspondence course in the English covering in a critical and 
exhaustive manner the Acts, Epistles and Revelation. 

3. A correspondence course for Sunday-school teachers who wish to do 
thorough work. In this course an effort will be made to acquaint the teacher 
with the facts in the history of the early church concerning (a) the organ- 
ization of the church, (4) the environment of the church, (c) the development 
of the church, (@) the belief and teaching of the church, (¢) the practice of 
the church, (/) God’s providence sustaining and directing the church, (g) 
the records which have been preserved of the history of the church in this 
period. Itwill be based upon the studies to be published in the BrBLicaL 
WORLD. 

4. A course of reading for Sunday-school teachers covering the biblical 
material, the historical background, and some homiletic treatment. The 
required books are as follows: (1) / the Time of Jesus (Seidel), (2) The 
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Beginnings of Christianity (Fisher), (3) The Records and Letters of the 
Apostolic Age (Burton), (4) The American Institute ange in Biblical Litera- 
ture, New Testament Series, Nos. 1-16. . 

A monthly postal bulletin assigning the reading for each month and 
giving valuable suggestions and questions concerning it will be sent to each 
student. This plan would solve the question of an interesting teacher's meet- 
ing in many cases. Where each teacher does not care to purchase all the 
books, a combination may be made.. 

(5) An outline course of study covering the Acts, Epistles and Revelation 
in their historical connection, suitable for adult Bible classes. In this course 
the work for each day is definitely planned and assigned, and the work of 
Sunday may be a summary and review, or the class may be a week-day club 
holding weekly or fortnightly meetings for which special programmes will be 
suggested. 

6. An examination in four grades for all Sunday-school pupils and teach- 
ers: (1) The elementary for all under fifteen years of age, (2) the intermediate 
for all between the ages of fifteen and twenty, (3) the progressive for all 
adult Bible classes, and (4) the advanced for ministers and all who have 
made a critical study of the subject. The fee for examination will be fifty 
cents, and all students gaining an average of 70 per cent. will receive a cer- 
tificate. There will be ten or twelve questions. Specimen questions and an 


examination direction sheet will be sent each candidate upon enrollment. 
All schools enrolling fifty candidates will be supplied with the series of refer- 
ence books for their libraries which is named under “ 4,” 

Twenty-four hundred students are now at work upon the Institute course 
of study on the ‘“ Work of the Old Testament Sages.” 
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Potes and Ppinions. 


That Apollos knew an Early Written Gospel.—Writing in defense of this 
proposition, Professor Blass, of Halle, author of the recent great commen- 
tary on Acts, says in the E-xfository Times for September : ‘In my Commen- 
tary I have expressed myself with some caution: videlicet mon sine scripto 
aliguo evangelio. And this I hold forcertain. If Apollos had been instructed 
by some disciple of the apostles, without a gospel, the result must have been 
that Apollos was fully acquainted with the teaching of the apostles, and espe- 
cially with their rite of baptism; nay, he would have been baptized himself 
after that rite. On the other hand, he would have got a very imperfect knowl- 
edge of Christ’s life and teaching. Now, we see that quite the contrary was 
the case: he was very accurately instructed with regard to “the things con- 
cerning Jesus,” whilst he knew nothing at all of the apostles’ baptizing. 
From this I infer that the chief means of his conversion had been a book, 
and not the ignorant person by whom that book had been brought to him. 
And so we must assume that about the year 50 A. D. (roughly speaking) there 
already existed a written gospel. I am fully,aware that this is contrary to 
the opinion generally adopted in my country; but that opinion, formed by 
men living at such an enormous distance from the events, has no weight at 
all. The want which claimed and produced written gospels arose immedi- 
ately after the departure of the apostles from Jerusalem (which took place 
before 54 A. D., Acts 21). Up to that time St. Peter and his colleagues had 
regularly taught the people out of their living recollection; but afterwards it 
became necessary to ‘reconstruct’ from memory (Luke 1:1) a narrative of 
Christ which might be rehearsed in the weekly assemblies, just as was done 
in the time of Justin the Martyr. I suppose, then, that soon after the council 
(Acts 15, A. D. 45 or 46) St. Peter left Jerusalem and went to Antioch first 
(Gal. 6:11), and by that way, Zerhaps, to Babylon; you will see that there 
is space of time enough for the gospels being written, copied, brought to 
Alexandria, and so on, before the year 50. And #f that gospel was that of 
St. Mark, mutilated as we have it now (16:8), Apollos could not learn from 
it any other form of Christianity than that which he actually had. Moreover, 
the ancient tradition will in some sense be true, that St. Mark was the first 
bishop of Alexandria.”’ 


The Incarnation, according to Phil. 2: 5-11.—- Two articles upon the inter- 
pretation of this crucial passage, by Dr. E. H. Gifford, appear in the E-xfositor 
for September and October. The conclusion of his discussion regarding the 
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meaning of this passage he gives in these words; ‘‘1) We have seen that the 
word trdpxwr, subsisting,as used by St. Paul, denotes both the preéxistence 
and the continued existence of Christ 2 the form of God. 2) In illustration 
and confirmation of Bishop Lightfoot’s interpretation of the word mop¢y as 
‘essential form,’ it has been shown that this sense was well known to con- 
temporaries of St. Paul, that it was adopted generally by the early Greek 
Fathers, and advisedly restored to our English Bible by the translators of 
the Authorized Version in A.D. 1611. 3) We have examined the opposite 
theory of those who contend that the form is separable from the mature and 
essence, that they can exist without it, and that in the Incarnation the Son of 
God did in fact empty himself of the form, while retaining the essential 
nature of deity. This error has been traced to its source in the false defini- 
tions of Zanchi; and it has been shown that the Son could not possibly empty 
himself of the form of God without thereby ceasing to be God in any true 
sense. 4) Next we have seen that toa 6e¢ denotes the manifold circumstances 
of glory and majesty, or the particular modes of manifestation, which were 
an adequate expression of the divine nature of the Son, but not inseparable 
from it. 5) It has been seen that the meaning of the clause odx dpraypuov 
7d elvac toa Oe@, and its direct antithesis to éavrdv éxévwoe, clearly 
prove that what the Son of God laid aside at the Incarnation was that equality 
of condition, such as glory, majesty, and honor, which he possessed in his 
preéxistent state, and to which he prayed to be restored, in John 17:5, ‘And 
now, O Father, glorify thou me with thine own self, with the glory which I had 
with thee before the world was.’ 6) We have seen how the apostle sets forth 
on the other hand the fulness of Christ’s humanity in a climax advancing 
from its most general to its most special features,—from that form of aservant 
which includes all God's creatures as ministers of his who do his pleasure, to 
that /ikeness of men which unites him with us in our true nature as made zz 
the image of God,—and finally to that outward guise and fashion, in which 
he was seen as a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief, humbling himself 
yet further in obedience to his Father’s will untodeath, even the death of the 
cross. St. Paul has thus shown us in brief outline the essential features of 
the Incarnation, the perfect Godhead and perfect Manhood united in one 
divine person, and ‘never to be divided,’ seeing that the human nature, 
denoted in the. name Jesus, is now highly exalted in inseparable union with 
the divine. But as to the manner in which those two natures are united in 
one person,—as to the degree in which the deity was limited or the humanity 
exalted by their union, during Christ's life on earth,—the apostle has said 
nothing whatever in this passage.” 


Leprosy.—The view which medical science has come to take of leprosy, after 
many years of the most careful experiment and experience, is much milder than 
that which prevailed in ancient times. It is not now the dread and fatal dis- 
ease that it then was. Many severe cases have been cured, and it is by no 
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means so contagious as was previously supposed. Still further relief for its 
sufferers is now announced in that two eminent physicians, Kitasato of Japan. 
and Dr. Bouffe of Paris, claim that they have discovered independently the 
bacillus that causes leprosy and a toxin that will destroy it. The distinguished 
dermatologist, Dr. George H. Fox, in his last report to the New York Health 
Department, made the following statement regarding leprosy: 

“TI can say positively, that during all this time there never has been a 
single case of infection from one of these patients. The popular impression 
about leprosy and its contagious features is very erroneous. Leprosy is no 
more dangerous than consumption. Persons in a street car are very much 
more likely to contract tuberculosis from the expectoration of a tonsumptive 
than to get leprosy from the presence of a leper. Leprosy is, of course, con- 
tagious, and probably it can be contracted in accidental ways, as other diseases 
of the blood are; but the terror of a leper is something that is not founded 
in fact. Ten years ago a man in a very advanced stage of leprosy was 
treated here at one of the hospitals, and he recovered, proving that leprosy 
can be cured. There are other cases just as conclusive ; but that man was 
carefully treated in the hospital, and he received all the. comforts of life, 
whereas, if he had been locked up in a lazaretto, and his food handed to him 
through a hole, probably he would have died. The great difficulty in curing 
leprosy is that as soon as a person learns that he has it he is made to believe 
that all hope is gone. He is treated as a doomed man, and made to believe 
that he’ is an object to be shunned by everybody. Naturally enough it is 
difficult for a person to recover under such circumstances.” 

Apropos of these statements the following note in Light and Leading by 
the Rev. T. Witton Davies, Principal of the Midland Baptist College, Notting- 
ham, England, may be of interest : 

The common belief is that what in the Bible is called leprosy.is that 
' which we now understand by that name. So indeed nearly all the commen- 
taries and Bible dictionaries. It is to me surprising that a book so otherwise 
admirable and up to date as Benzinger’s Hebradische Archdologie should 
advocate this view (see page 481). Nevertheless, the identification is cer- 
tainly wrong. 

Modern leprosy is, according to the Norwegian doctors Daneelseen and 
Boeck, of two kinds—the tubercular and the anesthetic. Dr. Erasmus 
Wilson adds a third, what he calls the mutilating species. Now let anyone 
compare the accounts of those species of leprosy with that so-called in our 
Bible, and he will have no hesitation in saying that the diseases are quite 
distinct. Bible leprosy is a comparatively slight complaint. We never read 
of its proving fatal, nor of its causing the falling off of limbs. Modern 
leprosy is known to be hereditary, and if it were from this the Jews so 
much suffered in Palestine, we should expect them to suffer from it now, since 
they keep so entirely apart from other nationalities. Yet neither in the East 
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nor in the West are they in any way affected by it, except indeed a very few 
cases inthe East. More important is the fact that the Greek word /epra, 
which is used in the Septuagint and in the New Testament, has, among the 
Greek medical writers, from the earliest of them Hippocrates (fl. B. C. 450) 
until medical science passed away from the Greeks, a very definite meaning: 
that meaning is what medical men now call psoriasis, a word which includes 
many sorts of skin diseases, none of them particularly serious. 

When the translators of the Old Testament into Greek, the writers of the 
New Testament — Luke the physician especially —and Josephus, make use of 
this word, they could not have meant anything else than that which always, 
and alone, it meant in Greek medical works. 

The proper Greek word for what we now knowas leprosy is elephantiasis, 
though even this name has, by a misunderstanding of the physicians, come 
to mean the so-called ‘‘ Barbados leg.” 

In Arabic, as well as in Greek, there are two distinct words for Bible 
leprosy (baratz) and modern leprosy (judham —literally, maimed). It is a 
pity our revisers did not use some word in the margin or in the text of our 
Bible to indicate what the words rendered leprosy really stand for. 

I may be allowed to refer toa somewhat lengthy article by myself on this 
subject in the Old and New Testament Student, September 1890. I am 
delighted to have my views confirmed by Professor Miinch in his able work, 
Die Zaraath (Lepra) der herbriischen Bibel (Leipzig, 1893). 
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LUTHER’S STELLUNG zUR HEILIGEN SCHRIFT, IHREN WERT UND IHRER 
AUTORITAT, von PAstor K. THIMME, in Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift, 
No. 8, pp. 644-675. ? 

It is the purpose of this discussion to exhibit and explain the twofold or 
double attitude of Luther toward the sacred Scriptures, according to which 
he, on the one hand, implicitly and totally submitted to their authority, and, 
on the other, showed such a remarkable degree of freedom in regard to 
the character of some of the Bible books. The sum and substance of this 
twofold attitude can be given in the two statements that for Luther the 
sacred Scriptures “are the Word of God,” and that “they contain the Word 
of God in human form.” In our days these statements have not infrequently 
become the shibboleths of two antagonistic theological parties. In Luther they 
are united in a higher unity without any difficulty, a proof of the thoroughly 
evangelical method of the reformer’s thoughts, equally free from a fanaticism 
that claims to need no written word, and from a narrow-minded literalism. 
These twofold views in Luther have but one and the same root, the same out 
of which his whole faith and Christianity grew, namely, his personal experi- 
ence of the free grace of God in Christ. 

It is known that Luther ascribed this personal experience of the grace 
of God in Christ not to the current church teachings of his day nor to the 
church practices, but solely to his close study of the Scriptures. In his 
Tischreden, 57,99, he says: “My trials and troubles drove me into the 
Scriptures, and them I have diligently studied until I learned to understand 
them.” The Scriptures became for him the word of life. They are most 
intimately connected with the origin and development of his faith. C/ 
Ofera, 1,22. In all of his many statements concerning the Scriptures in 
which he emphasizes their authority and their comfort, it can be seen that 
this conviction has been attained not by an intellectual process, but is the 
outcome of his heart’s experience with the Scriptures. In his heart of hearts 
he felt nothing to be firmer than that “the Scriptures are the Word of God,” 
and he never felt the need of qualifying or restricting this statement. 
Looked at from whatever side, the sum of his faith and hope was this truth 
of Christian experience, that the Scriptures are the divine revelation as norm 
’ of Christian faith and practice. In Luther these two ideas of Scriptures and 
experience constantly go hand in hand, and hundreds of citations from his 
works could be given showing this and also demonstrating that these Scrip- 
tures are for him the absolutely firm and reliable foundation. Nothing can 
shake his confidence in the Word. 
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Yet side by side with such unbounded trust in the Scriptures we have 
from Luther very decided judgments of disapproval in regard to certain books 
or passages in the Bible. He makes a decided distinction between the Old 
and New Testaments. The former is indeed also the Word of God and 
is to be highly esteemed, yet not intrinsically to be compared with the 
latter. Many portions of the Old Testament he regarded as no longer bind- 
ing on the Christians. In his /ztroduction to the Old Testament he divides its 
contents into three kinds. He declares it a /ber /egis ; then draws attention 
to its “exempla et historiae,” and thirdly to the Messianic promises. Chiefly 
the latter give the Old Testament whatever permanent value it has, Some 
of his statements on the Old Testament are very decided. In his work 
Wider die himmlischen Propheten he says: ‘‘ Moses was given to the Jewish 
people and we Gentiles and Christians have nothing to do with him.” 

Most remarkable are his opinions on certain books of the Bible. He has 
a keen appreciation for the human factor in these writings. The prediction 
of the future, which fills so much space in the prophetic writings, Luther was 
accustomed to regard as of comparatively little value. He says: ‘These 
neither teach nor improve the Christian doctrine. Therefore this prophetic 
power is probably one of the least gifts of God, which sometimes also comes 
from the devil.” He understood the literary processes that led to the com- 
position of the prophets. He remarks: ‘The later prophets studied the 
books of the earlier prophets, and appropriated their good thoughts.’ 
Concerning Moses he :ays: “It is at least a possibility that he received the 
ten commandments from the fathers.” He regards it as certain that most of 
the ordinances contained in the Pentateuch have been received from the fathers, 
considers it possible that Moses took some of them from neighboring nations. 
The chief reason why Luther held the Psalms in so high an estimation was 
because he regarded them as the expression of the deepest personal feelings 
of their human authors. In his /#troduction to the Writings of Solomon he 
lays the chief stress on the pious human thought here exhibited by the 
believer in Jehovah. In his famous work De Servo Arbitrio he says that “it 
deserves more than all others of being excluded from the canon.” In his 
Table Talk he declares: ‘‘I am so hostile to the second book of Maccabees 
and to Esther that I wish they did not exist, for they Judaize too much and are 
full of heathen rubbish (Umar¢).” On the other hand, of the apocryphal book 
of Moses he says: ‘The contents of this book are almost as good as we find 
in the other sacred books of the Scriptures.” In another place he says: 
“This book ought to have been received among the number of canonical 
writings.” It is apparent that the distinction made by Luther as early as 
the Leipzig disputation between canonical and apocryphal had more a theo- 
retical than a practical character. 

Almost more pronounced are Luther's sharp judgments on certain books 
of the New Testament. Here, too, he felt himself bound rather by the spirit 
than by the letter. Not even the authority of the primitive church is for 
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Luther an absolutely decisive factor in the make-up of his views on the 
canonical position or worth of a book. He is moved chiefly by the contents 
of these books, especially by the fact whether or not they “urge Christ” 
(Christum treiben), a frequently recurring word and rule in Luther's writings. 
In the case of three of the Antilegomena, namely 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, he does 
not pay any attention to the fact that they lack the authoritative approval of the 
ancient church. Concerning Hebrews, James, Jude, and Revelation, he expressly 
states that the ancient church did not regard them as of equal value with the 
others. Luther’s attitude toward these four was entirely determined by inner 
reasons.. He finds ‘hard nuts” in Hebrews, because in his opinion chapters 
6-10 directly deny repentance. His hard judgments on St. James are 
well known. In his Leipzig thesis he says: ‘The spirit (s¢é/us) of this letter 
is by far beneath the apostolic majesty of St. Paul and is not at all to be 
compared with him.” In his Introduction to the New Testament in 1822 — 
but not reprinted in later edition—he says: ‘Compared withthe other chief 
books, the epistle of St. James is a real straw epistle, for it has not in it the 
right evangelical ring (A7Z).”” Again, he here says: ‘This epistle contra- 
dicts directly (gib¢ stracks wider) Paul’s and all other writings in teaching a 
righteousness by works. It pretends for the rest to be teaching Christ, but 
does not even make mention of his suffering, death, and resurrection.” Again: 
“For such reasons, one can feel that it is not a real apostolic letter,” and 
again, “It has not been written by an apostle, nor has it the apostolic ring 
and spirit in accordance with the pure doctrine.” In his Opera Exegetica, v, 
227, he even says: “ Male concludit, de/irat Jacobus.” Inhis 7ad/e Talk he is 
willing to give anybody his doctor’s hat who can reconcile James with Paul. 
These are all of the statements found in Luther concerning James. His con- 
demnation of the Apocalypse is even more decided. For him it is a “ber 
obscirus et incertus, and is to be regarded as neither apostolic nor prophetic. 
He regards it as of about the same value as the apocalyptic fourth book of 
Ezra. In later years Luther spoke more mildly on this book. 

The same freedom characterizes the reformer's views on particular pas- 
sages of the Scriptures. There are not wanting passages in Luther in 
which he admits the presence of errors in the Scriptures, especially between 
the synoptics and John, particularly in chronological and local topics. 

The canon and rule adopted by Luther in judgments on the books of the 
Bible he himself formulates in connection with his criticism of St. James, 
when he says: ‘Whatever preaches Christ is apostolic, even if it were 
spoken or written by Judas, by Hannas, by Pilate, or by Herod. Whatever 
does not teach Christ is not apostolic, even if taught by Peter or Paul. 


The exceptional merit of this article lies in the fact that it furnishes the data upon 
which judgment can be passed on the disputed question as to the position of Luther 
_ toward the Scriptures, as both advanced and conservative critics claim him as their own. 
That a good deal can be learned from Luther’s hea/thy position also for our day will not 
escape a careful reader. The author’s production deserves careful study. G.H.S. 
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The Doctrine of the Incarnation. By ROBERT L. OTTLEY, M.A., Fellow of S 
M. Magdalen College and Principal of the Pusey House, Oxford. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. London: Methuen & Co. 2 vols., 
Pp. xii+ 324; x +366. $7. 

The author states that his book is intended for theological students, but it 
should be added that the work can serve all who need a compendious and 
plain introduction to the doctrine of the incarnation. It is really a history of 
the doctrine of the person of Christ, and, what perhaps was unavoidable, 
absorbs the main elements of the history of doctrine in general. The vol- 
ume opens with a general survey of the fact of the incarnation; its nature, 
different aspects, and relation to various provinces of thought and inquiry. 
The fact, method, purpose, and evidence of the event are treated at length. 
Part II is devoted to the scriptural presentation of the doctrine. The writer 
believes that this division of the subject properly belongs to the history of 
dogma — a controverted point. In the next part the development of the doc- 
trine in the age of post-apostolic apologetics and polemics is traced. Then 
follows, what the bulk of the book is occupied with, an able exposition of the 
long and troubled Arian controversy, including the various phases of the 
defense of the Nicene Creed, from one council to another, first to the result 
reached at Chalcedon, and afterward through the medizval and scholastic 
period. The next section is the period of the Reformation, which is fairly 
well done, though meager and inadequately estimated. The closing part is 
described as ‘‘a series of notes on the actual contents of the doctrines, com- 
prising a brief discussion both of theological points and of the technical terms 
employed by ecclesiastical writers.’’ This is a careful and useful piece of 
work for students. 

In accordance with this plan the incarnation is first presented as the 
climax of history, of creation, the restoration of humanity, and the revelation 
of God. This work is nobly done, though we do not discover that he has here 
made an original contribution to theological thought. As to his summary of 
the evidence of the incarnation, he draws this from apostolic belief, the his- 
tory of the church, the spiritual experience of Christians, and the early New 
Testament literature. His presentation of the doctrine of the incarnation in 
Scripture is not so able as other parts of the book, that of the Old Testament 
being peculiarly vulnerable. It is such a section as might have been written 
prior to the application of the historical method to the study of the Bible. 
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Mr. Ottley is at his best in the ecclesiastical history of his theme, so far as 
the marshaling of the facts are concerned. What the reader will probably 
find defective is a scientific explanation of these facts. 

The author's point of view may be gathered from the following important 
quotation: ‘It seems indeed to be reasonable, both on historical and critical 
grounds, to assume that the New Testament lies behind the dogma of the 
church, as its presupposition, and a determining factor in its development. 
The theory that the theology of the church is merely a product of Greek 
metaphysics would seem to be largely based on the deliberate exclusion of the 
evidence of the New Testament; and it is accordingly very important to 
estimate fairly the strictly dogmatic element in Scripture if the subsequent 
process of ecclesiastical definition is to be correctly understood.” 

Having read this at the beginning, the student may be somewhat mysti- 
fied to meet in the body of the work such remarks as these: “At the close 
of the third century theology had succeeded in becoming completely philo- 
sophic,...... The faith was in danger of becoming unintelligible to ordinary 
Christians. The figure of the historical Christ was practically buried beneath 
the profusion of metaphysical predicates. . . . . Redemption is enlighten- 
ment, and philosophy is the only condition of passing from faith to knowl- 
edge."’ Again: ‘The main characteristic of Scotus Erigena is his remark- 
able attempt to fuse Christian beliefs with Neoplatonic thoughts. . . . . He 
regarded Christianity mainly as cosmical philosophy.” These are but sam- 
ples of the statements that Mr. Ottley is constantly making in the historic 
part of his work, and must make if he be a faithful historian whose work shall 
be characterized by scientific impartiality and objectivity. What is the 
explanation of this apparent contradiction? The author’s aim is to meet the 
theory of the Ritschl school of critics as to the influence of Hellenistic specu- 
lation on the Nicene theology. In view of his treatment of the subject, how- 
ever, it seems clear that he ought to have objected not to the recognition by 
the Ritschlians of the fact that the religion of Jesus was transformed into a 
“revealed philosophy,” but to their attitude toward this fact and interpreta- 
tion of it. Our main criticism upon the book is that the author did not grap- 
ple with this burning question of the hour. The alliance, begun by the 
apologists and officially consummated by the councils, between the gospel 
and the Greek spirit had converted Christianity into a system of truths which 
were placed under the sanction of a supernatural and infallible authority ; 
of these truths, those of a theoretical character are permitted to compel the 
assent of the intellect, and those of a practical character must force the life 
under the yoke of a new law. What could faith be in this region of “ revealed 
philosophy ” ? An abstract holding a dogma to be true, a notitia in intel- 
Zectu, like the assent of a scholar to the teaching of his master. After the 
theoretical truths of the orthodox gnosis ‘had been developed into a system 
inaccessible to the reason, the problem of thought was exhausted in an act of 
passive obedience to the sacred formule, a subjection the more meritorious the 
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more the mystery was transcendent and unsearchable. Now the Reformation, 
which replaced in some regions the physical and metaphysical mode of con- 
sideration which obtained in the old Catholic theology by a moral and reli- 
gious view of the gospel, accepted the Catholic Christology without essential 
change. Many theologians in the difficulty and peril of the present doctrinal 
crisis hold that emancipation from ¢a¢ doctrine of the Trinity and the person 
of Christ which was the result of the amalgamation of Christianity and 
“Greek metaphysics” is as desirable as inevitable. Of this matter Mr. 
Ottley’s book, valuable in many ways, furnishes no adequate treatment. 
G. B. F. 


Life and Letters of Fenton John Anthony Hort, by his son, ARTHUR FENTON 
= Hort. 2 vols. London and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1896. 
The publication of these two volumes gives to the New Testament 

scholar the first full information in regard to a man whose name has been 

inseparably joined with the masterpiece of English textual criticism, who 

was one of the extraordinary triumvirate that included Lightfoot and Westcott, 

and yet who, apart from his work with Westcott, has left us practically noth- 

ing except the posthumous, and often disappointing, Studies in Judaistic ' 

Christianity. And the man they present is certainly an extraordinary per- 
ae sonality—a sort of Coleridge who could be interested in geology, botany, 
3 philosophy, history, university revision, natural selection, the editing of Plato, 
if commentaries upon the New Testament, textual criticism, and American 
: politics. Fortunately his views upon most of these subjects will be found 
sounder than that in regard to the last subject. September 25, 1862, he 
wrote Rey. John Ellerton, “Surely, if Babylon or Rome were rightly cursed 
it cannot be wrong to desire that the American Union be shivered to pieces.” 
There is certainly a good Tory under the critic! In the light of this multi- 
farious interest, we are tempted to say that if, unlike Coleridge, he contrib- 
uted some permanent technical element to scholarship, the fortunate 
result must be credited to the influence of his co-editor, Westcott, as well as 
to his other friends who occasionally interfered to prevent his undertaking 
biographies, histories, grammars, and commentaries, too many for the life of 
any one man. There is indeed a touch of pathos in some of the letters in 
which he refers to his distracting ambitions. Thus, writing to A. Macmillan 
in 1862, he says: ““‘Some one thing.’ Yes, so I say to myself (say) twice a 
day; but which? Text must always go on till done. Commentary ought to 
be prepared for years beforehand ; and Lightfoot will so soon be ready with 
something that I don’t like to be much behindhand: also one wants some 
theological work that is not all BLX, a.m., etc.” And a month later, in a 
letter to the same, while admitting the advisability of giving up everything 
i except the New Testament and James, he pleads to be allowed to issue a new 
translation of Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus on the ground that while the “little T 
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book would take some time from other things,”’ it would be ‘but very little.” 
And when his publisher firmly declines, he promises “I will now work hard 
at St. James, and try to get his commentary done’’—yet suggests that he 
ought also to “combine with him” Peter and Jude! 

Apart from this personality, the volumes gain an especial interest from 
the insight they give into the history of the one great work of Hort’s life. 
It is by no means uncommon for two men to become collaborators in literary 
work, but the partnership of Westcott and Hort in textual criticism is unique. 
Such a relation seems to have been the result of a suggestion made by Daniel 
Macmillan in 1853, that Westcott and Hort should edit the text of the New 
Testament, Westcott make a commentary, and Lightfoot prepare a grammar 
and lexicon. The second and third provisions seem to have been to some 
extent modified by a later division of New Testament study between the three 
friends in accordance with which Westcott and Lightfoot produced their well- 
known commentaries, and Hort the posthumous studies in Judaistic Chris- 
tianity. But the plan of a better text for the New Testament was fortunately 
not only to prove permanent, but unlike nearly all the other ambitions of 
Hort, was also to result in a complete work. 

Yet a generation was to pass before these results were toappear. At first 
the delay was intentional, Hort’s scholarly instincts leading him to expect the 
discovery of some new and important MS.—an intuition that was rewarded in 
the discovery of Sinaiticus and the first accurate edition of B. But later the 
delay seems to‘ have been the result of the magnitude of the work itself — 
coupled with the distractions that lay in the other work carried on by the 
co-editors The publisher grew impatient, declaring that the two men were 
working for the “millennium people,” or at any rate that the work would not 
appear before 1890—a date in point of fact not very far from being correct, 
the first edition appearing in 1881, and the second in 1885. 

The method of co-editorship naturally was not easy to discover. We 
know the general method from the brief history of the edition contained 
in Dr. Hort’s introduction, but the following details are given in the present 
volume. At first it would appear as ‘if both editors worked together at the 
same problem, but this soon became impracticable, not only from the waste 
of labor it entailed, but from Hort’s removal to the parish of St. Ippolyts. 
Then came about the method afterwards pursued. In 1859 the two agreed 
to work independently, each submitting his results to the criticism of the 
other. This independent work was to be supplemented by sessions in which 
the two together undertook the revision of such criticisms. How slow such 
revision was may be seen in the statement of Hort to his publisher that for 
several days Westcott and he had been at work together and had gotten over 
only twenty and a half chapters of Matthew. 

Such collaboration must of necessity have brought to light differences of 
opinion. How these were overcome appears from Hort’s statement: ‘ There 
were at first many superficial differences which mostly vanished on thorough 
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discussion. We each surrendered about equal quantities of first impressions 
and without any compromise or sacrifice, and now are both quite content with 
our text.”” Yet absolute agreement could not be expected, and traces of edi- 
torial independence are to be seen in the appendix of the published work, 

The critical positions of the .revision were probably due to Hort rather 
than Westcott, and he is to be credited with the second volume of their New 
Testament, in which the principles are elaborately stated, defended and 
applied. The development of these principles are said by the editor of 
Hort’s life to be traceable in various reviews, notably in that of Tregelles, 
first part, in July 1857. The same year the plans of the revision were 
submitted to Tischendorf who gave them his approval. The value of a manu- 
script’s tendencies and affinities as a help towards discovering the internal 
evidence of documents was well formulated by May 1860, as appears in a 
letter to Lightfoot. So important did Hort then already begin to see were 
his principles that he confessed to an unwillingness to submit to the criticism 
of “amateurs.” The immense labor which these principles necessitated 
appears in an unexpected fashion ina letter to Macmillan. Protesting against 
the charge of inaction brought against him by Jowett, he declares “those 
fellows don’t know what work means, and they fancy that the weightiest 
questions of criticism can be dashed off without work.” Again, a little later 
(May 9, 1862), in a letter to Westcott @ Propos of revision: “The work has 
to be done, and never can be done satisfactorily without vast labor —a fact of 
which hardly anybody in Europe except ourselves seems conscious.” 

There is at this day no need of any discussion of the critical principles 
which governed the work of these years. There is no text of the New Testa- 
ment more authoritative than that of Westcott and Hort. Indeed, these vol- 
umes give us small information beyond that already set forth in the Introduc- 
tion. One is tempted to regret sometimes that this is the case. Any thought- 
ful reader of the Introduction is often perplexed by both the brevity and the 
fulness of its treatment of various subjects. Yet perhaps it is as well that 
these two volumes of biography should not have been too technical. For, as 
it is, one reads them less from the desire to know merely Hort’s critical 
principles, and is all the more ready to share in his broad thinking and to be 


inspired and warned by his prodigious industry. 
S. M. 


Aussercanonische Paralleltexte zu den Evangelien. Viertes Heft. Parallel- 
texte zu Johannes, gesammelt und untersucht von ALFRED RESCH. 
Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung. 8vo. 1896, pp. iv + 
224. M.7. : 

The chief interest of this comparatively small volume lies in the intro- 
duction, and the retrospect which includes also the three preceding parts of 
the work. The introduction deals first and at great length with the oldest 
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external evidence for the gospel. The latest authorities named are Clement 
of Alexandria and Irenzeus, who flourished about the close of the second 
century. The inquiry, therefore, is practically limited to that century and 
the closing decades of the first. The amount of evidence is nevertheless 
considerable, comprising not fewer than thirty items. Some of course are 
not new. Others are far from certain, especially the quotation purporting to 
be taken from a writing by Euodius, the predecessor of Ignatius in the see 
of Antioch, which is found in the ecclesiastical history of Nicephorus Cal- 
listus. It may be granted that the passage is curious and worth noting, but 
surely stronger evidence is required than the unsupported testimony of a 
third-rate author of the fourteenth century. Professor Harnack may indeed 
go too far in the opposite direction when he denies the possibility of genuine- 
ness, but the origin of the fragment is too doubtful for it to be safely used as 
a link in a chain of reasoning. By far the most striking testimony to the 
early existence and influence of the gospel is that supplied by the eucharis- 
tic prayers in the Didache, which are unquestionably older than the work 
itself in its present form. The reference to “the holy vine of David” (ix), 
the juxtaposition of two Johannine hafax legomena (compare Didache ix, 4, 
and John 11:52), the expression “holy father” (x), and the declaration that 
God has given spiritual food and drink and life eternal through his Son (x) 
seem unmistakably to imply intimate acquaintance with the gospel. Now if 
Dr. Resch is right in dating these prayers as early as 80 or go A. D. we are 
led to the surprising conclusion that the gospel must have been in ecclesias- 
tical and liturgical use in some part of the church at any rate ten or twenty 
years before the close of the first century, that is, many years before the 
death of the apostle to whom tradition ascribes it, and then we must infer 
that it was written some years earlier still. Other very ancient evidence is 
found in the epistle of Clement of Rome which the late Bishop Lightfoot dis- 
missed as written before the gospel, the newly discovered Apology of Aris- 
tides, which seems to contain a clear reminiscence of the clause, ‘and the 
word became flesh,” Zhe Rest of the Words of Baruch, assigned by its 
editor to the year 136 A. D., the Docetic gospel of Peter, and the two gnostic 
writings in Coptic contained in the Codex Bruce. One of these last men- 
tioned works, which is assigned by Schmidt to the year 160 A. D., cites the 
prologue of the gospel as John’s. If the date is correct, this is the earliest 
known mention of the evangelist’s name; and is very significant, as it shows 
that the gospel was accepted as Johannine, even in heretical circles, in little 
more than half a century after the writer’s death. An obscure statement in 
the so-called Muratorian canon furnishes material for a brilliant conjecture. 
Instead of “ex decipolis” it is proposed to read ‘ex decapoli,” in which 
case Pella will be alluded to where we know that the Christians of Jerusalem 
were assembled in the year 70. This is at least an attractive emendation. 
The cumulative effect of the whole series of testimonies is very great indeed. 
The gospel seems to have been known and regarded as apostolic by Chris- 
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tians of all shades of opinion in all parts of the Roman world in the second 
century, and a strong case has been made out for its official use in the last 
twenty years of the first. Dr. Resch himself has not the least doubt of its 
apostolic authority and Johannine origin, which, he says, ought never to have 
been questioned. In the last paragraph of his book he refers to these cer- 
tainties as the corner stone of the whole fabric of gospel research. The 
fourth gospel is the solid shore from which it is possible to survey the surg- 
ing waters of synoptic criticism with unruffled composure, or even to venture 
without fear among their rocks or into their shallows. 

The other part of the introduction is devoted to a very able inquiry into 
the composition of the gospel of John. Its distinctive features as compared 
with those of the synoptic gospels (or rather, with those of the Semitic gos- 
pel which underlies them) are due chiefly, he thinks, to four causes: (1) 
diversity of character and capacity ; (2) difference of time; (3) difference of 
conception ; (4) difference of language. It consists of eighteen larger and 
smaller fragments put together for the purpose declared in 20:31, but also 
with the subordinate intention of supplementing the original Matthew or Ur- 
Evangelium. One of the most striking characteristics is the remarkable 
combination of historical exactness and ideal freedom. The apostle at the 
same time represented his fellow disciples, and wrote under the guidance of 
the prophetic Spirit. He was a Christian historian and a Christian prophet. 
This tallies exactly with the evidence of early tradition, as preserved by the 
Muratorian canon, Theophilus, and Clement of Alexandria. 

The extra-canonical parallels to this gospel fall far below those to the 
synoptists both in number and significance. The verbal variants, which are 
more than two thousand, in the latter scarcely reach a hundred, and their 
character is wholly different. The gospel of John, therefore, is thought to 
furnish a negative proof of the existence of a precanonical document under- 
lying the synoptic gospels and their extra-canonical parallels. 

Under these circumstances the “texts and researches” of this volume 
could not but be fewer and less interesting than those of the two preceding vol- 
umes. They contain however, notwithstanding, much curious and valuable 
material. The notes on 1 :13;3:5; 4:24, and the mysterious Dayudoupely of D 
in 11:54 are exceedingly suggestive. 

The value of the Lewis codex has been much overrated in the judgment 
of Dr. Resch. He holds it to be later than the Curetonian, which with 
Baethgen he assigns to the middle of the third century. Its significance for 
textual criticism is but moderate. This unfavorable estimate may account 
for some omissions. The word “father,” for instance, is found in the Lewis 
codex of John 6:38 as well as in the Curetonian, but the latter only is men- 
tioned. The “narrow-hearted ” reading, ‘‘it is the spirit that quickeneth the 
flesh’ (6:63), which is said to have been “manufactured” by the Curetonian 
is common to it and the new authority. 

The remarkable variant of the Lewis codex in 14:22—‘*Thomas”’ for 
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“‘Judas’’— which Dr. Resch has not found noticed in any previous discussion 
of this manuscript, was mentioned by Rev. W. E. Barnes in the Thinker of 
January 1895. 

It is incidentally remarked (note on p. 140) that the author has compiled 
a collection of Old Testament Agrapha which he does not know whether he 
will ever publish. It is to be hoped that the time and means will be forth- 
coming, as such a work might shed new light on dark places in early Christian 
literature. W. TAYLorR SMITH. 


Jesu Muttersprache. Das Galilaische Aramiisch in seiner Bedeutung fiir die 
Erklarung der Reden Jesu. Von Lic. ARNOLD MEYER. Freiburg. 
1896. ° Pp. xiv-+176. M. 3. 

The positions ably maintained and defended in the work before us are 
these: that a dialect of Aramaic, closely resembling those found in the 
Palestinian Lectionary and Talmud, was the common speech of Galilee in the 
times of Christ. That Jesus, the carpenter's son, since “the common people 
heard him gladly,” spoke in the same language. That the disciples were 
“sons of the-soil,”’ and if they transcribed the sayings of Christ would tran- 
scribe them as they were delivered ; certainly not in Hebrew, because of their 
very limited acquaintance with that tongue. There is thus an a priori 
probability, apart altogether from patristic evidence, for the early existence 
of an Aramaic gospel for the use of the churches who constantly spoke in 
that language. Delitzsch and Resch defend Hebrew as the language in 
which the Protevangelium was written, and even Dalman is doubtful, but 
surely the matter is capable of easy solution. Let the two cognate languages 
be tested on the divergences of our Greek synoptics, and the decision given 
to that language which elucidates them. The present writer began his 
investigations full of faith in Hebrew, but now, unhesitatingly, gives his 
verdict for Aramaic. 

We heartily welcome as a fellow-laborer the author of Jesu Muttersprache, 
who publishes this work as a forerunner to a larger work on the Preaching of 
Jesus, and who is a consistent advocate of Galilean Aramaic, as the language 
in which Christ's sayings were first recorded. The work is important, how- 
ever, more as a summary of what has previously been attempted in this field, 
than for its original contributions. The author has read extensively, and has 

collected carefully the views of many scholars since the Reformation, who 

have surmised that Christ did not speak Greek; and he also here displays 
and greatly criticises the attempts which several scholars have previously 
made to retranslate isolated sayings of Christ in Aramaic or Hebrew. Besides 
this, he gives us an interesting chapter on the prevalence of Aramaic in 

Palestine, and on the occurrence of Aramaic words in the New Testament 

and in Josephus; and an appendix describing the Christian Palestinian 

Lectionary. But when we seek for first-hand work elucidating the sayings 
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of Christ by retranslating them into Aramaic, we are disappointed. There 
are only about ten passages which display personal research, apart from the 
adoption of, or criticism of, other men’s labors. This is not the place to 
criticise the Aramaic. There are a few happy elucidations, but the net 
results of the original retranslation work fall decidedly below one’s anticipa- 
tions. One would like to suppose that Meyer is holding over the best for his 
new work, J. T. MARSHALL. 


People’s Commentary on the Acts, with Critical, Exegetical and Applicative 
Notes, and Illustrations from Life and History in the East. By EDWIN 
W. Rice, D.D. Philadelphia: The American Sunday School Union. 
1896. Pp. iv+371. 


For the last few years we have had an extraordinary number of books 
upon Acts written from the critical point of view and it is now time to expect 
a large number upon the same subject for the benefit of Sunday-school 
teachers. Such books will not probably claim any great attention from pro- 
fessional teachers, nor should they. They are to be manuals rather than 


‘treatises, and, like that of most exegetical annuals, their advent is to be 


awaited with some apprehension. But if they are all as well made as the 
present volume, there will be ground for thankfulness. 

Dr. Rice has produced a book which does not pretend to be a technical 
treatise, but which is evidently based upon a knowledge of most recent 
English treatises. The general position taken in regard to chronological 
questions is eminently conservative, but it appears from the map appended to 
the volume that the author has accepted RamSay’s view as to the location of 
the Galatian churches. The introduction is a good résumé of the reviews of 
Salmon and Lightfoot, and although it has largely avoided criticism, has 
space for a defense of the unityof Acts that is probably as extended —if not 
as well read —as the purpose of the book demands. 

The exegetical position of the book is gratifying. There are few works 
of this class that are as good. There is perhaps too often a yielding to 
temptation in the shape of homiletic application, but on the whole the inter- 
pretation is done soberly and thoughtfully. We do not look for much 
original work, nor is ingenuity in exegesis much wanted. But Sunday-school 
teachers who look into the volume for help will seldom be disappointed 
by a lack of either explanation or information. The author is also to be 
congratulated on the brevity with which he has made his “ suggestive appli- 


“cations.” Altogether the book is to be commended for teachers of the inter- 


national lessons for 1897 who want something more than stories and pious 
reflections. 

It should be added that the book contains a number of illustrations in 
half-tone from photographs and drawings of localities mentioned in the text. 
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These perhaps add something of value. One is less sure of the wisdom of 
printing the parallel texts of Acts at the bottom of the page. 
S. M. 


An Introduction to the Life of Jesus: An Investigation of the Historical 
Sources. By ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY, Professor of New Testa- 
ment Exegesis and Criticism, Cobb Divinity School. Boston: Silver, 
Burdette & Co. 1896. Pp. 206. 


This little work comes opportunely. Probably no time has ever equaled 
_ ours in its concern over the evidence that goes to establish the trustworthiness 
of the sources which contain the facts of the life of Jesus. While we have 
had many books upon apologetics, those which have dealt exclusively with 
this form of evidence have not been numerous, or at least sufficiently read- 
able. Professor Anthony’s work is, therefore, welcome as an attempt to meet 
the need. 
His aim is not to discuss the times or the circumstances of Jesus’ life, but 
to present the evidence upon which we may accept the historicity of our 
gospel accounts. He therefore has gathered together and discussed such 
statements of heathen and Jewish writers as bear upon this point; he has 
examined the apocryphal gospels, agrapha, patristic writings, and the 
epistles of Paul and the gospels. By this process he has presented a 
great number of the inost important facts that give weight to a belief in the 
validity of Christian faith, and has incidentally discussed the synoptic and 
Johannine problems. If we overlook occasional stylistic peculiarities, the 
work must be said to have been well done. We cannot agree with the 
author’s conclusions in regard to the synoptic problem, but this is not the 
most important portion of the book. Professor Anthony has really given us a 
book upon documentary Christian evidences admirably adapted for use by 
thoughtful men and women who are not professional students, as well as by 
students just beginning the study of the life of Jesus. In this particular it 
will be serviceable if used in connection with the handbook of Professor 
Gilbert (Zhe Student's Life of Jesus) noticed in the October number of the 
BIBLICAL WORLD. . S. M. 


Die Propheten in ihrer ursprunglichen Form. Die Grundgesetze der ursemitischen 
Poesie erschlossen und nachgewiesen in Bibel, Keilinschriften, und Koran, 
und in ihren Wirkungen erkannt in den Choren der griechischen Tragodie. 
Von Dr. D. H. MULLER. I Band: Prolegomena und Epilegomena, pp. 
1-256. II Band: Hebraische Texte, pp. 1-70, Arabische Texte, pp. I- 
64. Wien: Alfred Hélder, 1896. M. 16. 

The characteristic features of ancient Semitic religious poetry according 
to Professor Miiller were mainly four: (1) strophical structure; (2) resfon- 
sion, or the correspondence of strophes, the so-called Jarallelismus membrorum 
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on a larger scale ; (3) concatenation, or the linking of the last line of a 
strophe to the first line of the following one ; (4) é#c/usion, or the rounding 
off of a strophe asa whole. These characteristics, he maintains, are common 
to the Koran which though relatively late represents ancient literary methods 
better than the works of the Arabian poets who were affected by Greek influ- 
ence, the cuneiform inscriptions, and the Hebrew prophets. The chorus of 
the Greek tragedy, which seems to have borrowed elements from the East, 
probably grew out of Semitic choral odes exhibiting these peculiarities. All 
this is thought to point to poetic forms current among the Semites before they 
were broken up into the three peoples who produced the three literatures 
mentioned. 

These propositions are supported by a large number of illustrations, most 
of which are given in the original as well as in German, and which are all 
printed as it is supposed they were written. The responsions, etc., are indi- 
cated by various typographical expedients. The cuneiform passages are 
taken from the Babylonian creation epic, the creation text recently discovered 
by Mr. Pinches, and the inscriptions of Tiglath-pileser I, Nabu-abal-idin, Assur- 
banipal, Sargon, and Nebuchadnezzar the Great. The specimens from the 
Koran are far more numerous, representing as many as seventeen Suras. 
The examples from the Hebrew prophets are arranged in the first volume in 
the following order: Amos, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Micah, Hosea, Zephaniah (which 
is given entire), Nahum, Habakkuk, Zechariah, Ezekiel and Deutero-Isaiah. 
In the second volume they are placed as they stand in the printed Hebrew 
Bible. Fewer portions of Isaiah are cited than might have been expected, 
the texts covering only eight pages. Deutero-Isaiah, on the contrary, gets 
sixteen. Illustrations are also given from the prophecies of Balaam and the 
teaching of our Lord as recorded in the synoptic gospels. The samples of 
Greek tragedy examined are drawn from twenty plays: four of A®schylus, 
five of Sophocles, and eleven of Euripides. They are mostly cited in German, 
but a specimen of each poet is given also in the original. 

The impression left on the mind of an unprejudiced reader by this large 
collection of passages and Dr. Miiller’s comments is on the whole distinctly 
favorable to the general outlines of his theory. The main features of the 
correspondence which he claims to have discovered between Arabian and 
Assyro-Babylonian documents seem to rest on a foundation of fact. Many 
of the details, however, are extremely uncertain. The strophical arrange- 
ment, for instance, is often by no means proved, and some of the alleged 
responsions, etc., fanciful. It is also not plain why the Hebrew writings 
usually considered poetic are left out of the inquiry. Another unfortunate 
circumstance is the appearance of the book before the publication of the 
elaborate dissertation of Professor Friedrich Delitzsch on the Babylonian 
creation epic’ in which the structure of early Babylonian religious poetry is 


* “Das babylonische Weltschépfungsepos von Friedrich Delitzsch.” Leipzig: S. 
Hirzel, 1896. 
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carefully examined on the basis of evidence supplied by the tablets them- 
selves. 

It is to be hoped that the strongly adverse critique from the pen of Pro- 
fessor Smend, which appeared inthe TZheologische Literaturzeitung, will not 
prejudice students against this learned work, which handles an interesting © 
theme very freshly and instructively. The arrangement of the Hebrew text, 
however conjectural in many places, unquestionably helps the reader to 
grasp the meaning; and many of Dr. Miiller’s remarks are very helpful and 
suggestive. It is only fair to add that the two volumes are beautifully 
_printed. W. TAYLOR SMITH. 


The Empire of the Ptolemies. By PROFESSOR J. P. MAHAFFY, D.D., LL.D. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1895. Pp. xxv-+533. Price $3.50. 

The period of which this book treats is one of great interest and of sur- 
passing difficulty. The Egypt of the Ptolemies was a most extraordinary 
Egypt. The conservatism of the native Egyptian, fortified by thousands of 
years of a glorious history, came into close contact with the progressive 
Greek mind, and under the control of Greek kings, inspired with the intel- 
lectual and political achievements of the people that had produced an 
Aristotle and an Alexander. The result is most instructive. The Ptolemies 
show the Greek political sagacity in their dealings with the Egyptians, and 
their interest in the intellectual development of Egypt develops a literary 
and scholastic atmosphere which makes Alexandria the center of the literary 
life of the time. The old Egyptian religion is given full swing; the priests 
retain their prerogatives; the Ptolemies build on the temples like old 
Pharaohs and receive from the religion entrance into the Egyptian heaven 
and deification among the Egyptian gods. 

A special interest attaches to this period because of the fact that a large 
Jewish population is found in Egypt and receives especial favor from these 
kings. The Jews have their part in the intellectual fermentation of the age. 
It is here under the genial patronage of the Ptolemies that a great Jewish 
literature is produced, the chiefest monument of which is the Septuagint. 

The period, however, is one of extreme difficulty because of the lack of 
satisfactory historical memorials, the intricacy of the political relations, and 
the absence of any commanding historical writer of the time to describe and 
to interpret for us the changing scene. Professor Mahaffy has made this 
period of ancient history the subject of several important historical works 
such as his Greek Life and Thought from Alexander to the Roman Con- 
guest, The Greek World Under Roman Sway, and the volume on A/ex- 
ander's Empire in “‘The Story of the Nations” series. This book, how- 
ever, is the latest and best contribution which he has made to the subject. 
Mahaffy has a peculiar method of writing history. He is discursive, gar- 
rulous, and at the same time does not hesitate to insert in the body of his 
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text original documents, snatches of philological and palzographic lore. The 
combination makes somewhat difficult reading, especially when the subject is 
intrinsically complex. Nevertheless, we think he has produced an admirable 
volume. It reveals wide knowledge. It contains the text of many important 


- documents, two at least of peculiar interest, viz., the Rosetta Stone and the 


Decree of Canopus. He has employed the results of the latest researches 
and discoveries, including the revenue papyri recently discovered. The 
book is attractive and instructive in a high degree. ; G;S.G. 


Primitive Buddhism; Its Origin and Teachings. By ELIzABETH A. REED, 
A.M., Member of the Philosophical Society of Great Britain, etc. Chi- 
cago: Scott, Foresman & Co. 1896. Pp. 218. 

The writer of this volume had a worthy motive in its preparation, viz., to 
make it possible for many to learn quickly and easily what Buddhism is, and 
to be able to distinguish the true Buddhism of Gautama and his early follow- 
ers from much that is today claimed as Buddhism, but which is falsely so- 
called. She is not a specialist on the subject, and we cannot but regard this 
as an essential defect. When there are so many admirable books on the 
subject— we need mention merely the incomparable manual of Rhys Davids, 
—it is a question whether a contribution by a non-specialist has any real 
reason for existence. The book is full of quotations, selected in most cases 
from first-rate writers. Those from St. Hilaire should have been omitted. 
The treatment of the subject is in general just and careful; the extracts 
from the Buddhist books well made. ° It is a pity that the writer should have 
ascribed the practice of widow burning to Buddhism in two strongly 
expressed passages, when it is quite reasonably certain that this practice 
sprang up after Buddhism had lost its grip in India. The author’s discus- 
sion of the problem of the Tantric Buddhistic literature evinces a similar 
misapprehension, since this entire literature belongs to the latest and least 
Buddhistic Indian Buddhism. There is a strange omission, also, in the list 
of causes for the spread of Buddhism in India. Absolutely nothing is said 
about the personal character and influence of Buddha. It may perhaps be 
worth while also to point out a curious slip of the author in her statement 
that ‘India was one of the provinces of Darius at the time when the prophet 
Daniel held a high position at the king’s court” (p. 194). The references to 
the book of Esther also show that the writer has not grasped the import of 
the discussions on this book. 

In the flood of literature that is being produced on the subject of Bud- 
dhism, this book has an admirable quality which will raise it above many 
others, viz., that it distinguishes sharply and clearly between primitive, 
original, Buddhism, and the later outgrowths. In this respect the author 


shows a true historical sense, and deserves high commendation. 
G. S. G. 
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The Empire of the Tsars and the Russians. By ANATOLE LEROY-BEAU- 
LIEU. Translated from the third French edition by Z. A. Ragozin. 
Part III]. The Religion. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1896. 
Pp. xi+6o1. Price $3.00. 

This is the third volume of an admirable, exhaustive, work on Russia by 
the eminent statesman and member of the Institute of France, Leroy- Beaulieu. 
It is occupied entirely with the religion of Russia and contains material of 
surpassing interest to the student of religion, and e8pecially of Christianity. 
No important topic connected with the religious element in Russian life has 
been omitted, and all is treated with a fulness of information and a candor 
and appreciation which will make the book long an authority upon the sub- 
ject. The writer begins with a discussion of religion and religious feeling in 
Russia and treats of the strange mystical and fatalistic trend among the 
masses of the Russian people, ‘and finds its causes in the state of culture, in 
government, in the soil, climate, environment. He gives the racial element 
its due weight in this connection and warns against overrating this mystical 
element. A most interesting chapter is given to the survivals of pagan poly- 
theistic religions in the Christianity of Russia, whereby the Russians can be 
almost called a bi-religious people. Then he notes that there is another 
dualism in Russian Christianity itself, in that, while the people belong to the 
religious life of the Middle Ages, the literary classes have stopped mostly at 
the eighteenth century. After this general discussion the Russian orthodox 
church is taken up and treated with great fulness. Following this is a treat- 
ment of the “ Raskol,” or “Schism,” and “the sects.’’ The ‘“ Raskol”’ is the 
protest of the conservatives against the innovations in religion and civilization 
introduced by Peter the Great. The volume closes with a discussion of “ reli- 
gious liberty and the dissident creeds,” where it is seen that a vast series of 
worships both Christian and non-Christian are found in the great area of the 
Russian Empire. The writer concludes with a chapter on the need of reli- 
gious liberty in Russia but questions whether religious liberty will precede 
political liberty. Every student of religion and of Christian history will find 


matter of intense interest in this masterly book. 
G.S. G. 


The Bible and the Monuments. I. The Primitive Hebrew Records in the 
Light of Modern Archzological Research. By W. St. CHAD Bos- 
CAWEN. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. 1895. Pp. 177. 

This seems to be the first of a series of volumes planned by Mr. Boscawen 
in a field which is now so popular and interesting, viz., the relation between 
the material of the Old Testament and the results of archzological research. 
This volume deals entirely with the primitive Hebrew traditions and espe- 
cially in their relation to the Babylonian legends. The writer begins with a 
discussion of the Hebrew and Assyrian languages and their relations, show- 
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ing by a list of words from everyday life, of animals, etc., how close the two 
languages are to one another. He illustrates this relationship by the com- 
parison of certain prayers and psalms of ancient Babylonia and Assyria with 
those of the Old Testament. He next takes up the creation legends and 
gives at length in parallel columns the comparison of the Hebrew and the 
Assyrian creationstories. In the case of each “tablet,” equivalent to the Hebrew 
“day,” the author brings in illustrative material from other Assyrian litera- 
ture. The third chapter deals with the stories of the serpent and the fall as_ 
illustrated by Babylonian material. This is the weakest of the author’s con- 
tributions. He has paraded the old and long-exploded picture on an ancient 
Babylonian seal as a representation of the fall. This oft-corrected error 
should have been avoided. The beginnings of civilization are then discussed. 
Materials here are not so fresh because the discoveries at Niffer during the 
last year have pushed back the beginnings a thousand years or more. A full 
discussion is given to the deluge story, and the material is again presented in 
parallel columns, a distinction being made between the two Hebrew accounts 
which are united in Genesis. The book closes with a discussion of the grave 
and the future life, containing some useful material for comparison with the 
Old Testament, showing that the Babylonians had a conception of heaven 
fully as bright and hopeful as the Old Testament. The volume is illus- 
trated by some admirable cuts which we do not recall as having been before 
published. The claim is made in the case of many of them that they are 
photographs from the original. On the whole we cannot but commend this 
book, not as being superior to anything which has hitherto appeared on this 
subject, but as worthy of taking a place beside the other literature, such as 


as Lenormant’s and Sayce’s discussions of this primitive material. 
G.S. G. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THE Old Testament has always furnished themes of practical interest for 
pulpit treatment, but the modern methods of biblical study are making it 
more than ever a book of fresh and living interest. The Gospel in Isaiah 
(Revell) by Charles S. Robinson, D.D., is a series of practical lessons based 
upon an exposition of the sixth chapter of Isaiah, in which are discovered the 
essential elements of the gospel, such as the mission of fear, true conviction 
of sin, the love of God, the atonement, volunteering for service, the discipline 
of failure, and the effect of a rejected message. 


John, a Tale of King Messiah (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.25) 
is another attempt to popularize the life and times of the Christ. Miss Katha- 
rine Pearson Woods reveals here a pleasing ability to describe with vividness 
and progression, with thought and strength, the scenes and personages of that 
day. She has apparently spent a large amount of time in familiarizing her- 
self with the social and religious customs of the days of the Master. Only an 
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occasional anachronism, or slip in statement, drops in to irritate the specialist, 
for whom, however, the book is not written. Popular readers will find the 
story both interesting and instructive. 


Selected Essays of James Darmesteter (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., $1.50). Professor Jastrow has written an introduction to these 
essays which have been translated from the French by Helen B. Jastrow. 
Darmesteter was an extraordinary scholar, and these chips from his workshop 
are of real value, all of them worthy of translation and republication. His 
memorial of Renan is sympathetic and beautiful. His outline of the history 
of the Jews, while condensed, is masterly. His essay on the prophets of 
Israel is most enlightening. He was, however, a Jew and a radical, and his 
writings reflect these points of view. Read these essays but remember the 
personal equation. 


Bible Illustrations (New York: Henry Frowde, $1) is a_ series of 
plates, 124 in number, illustrating biblical versions and antiquities. It is 
really an enlargement of the admirable “helps to the study of the Bible” 
found in the Oxford Teacher’s Bible. One of the most serviceable sections 
of this useful book is that in which the several plates of manuscripts, antiqui- 
ties, and monuments are described for the reader. This feature gives life 
and reality to these plates, most of which are not worn out, but clear cut and 
new. To the Bible student interested in the ever-increasing light from the 
unearthed cities and mountain-fastness monasteries of the East, this will be 
a fascinating little volume. 


The Law of Sinai (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., $1.25) is a book 
of 194 pages, composed of devotional addresses on “The Ten Command- 
ments,” delivered by the author, Principal B. W. Randolph, M.A., to students 
who were preparing for ordination at the Theological College, Ely. The 
treatments make no claim to be scientific or exegetical. They are analytical 
and practical to the highest pitch. They are fresh and crisp, and often flash 
with sparks of wit and wisdom. They reveal some careful study, particularly 
of the New Testament. They can be profitably read even by those of more 
mature years than the students to whom they where spoken. Such books 
reach the marrow of the spiritual life, while many a more scientific discussion 
does not pierce even the cuticle. 


In Sabbath and Sunday, Wm. DeLoss Love (Revell) has published 
with additions a series of papers which appeared some years since, of which 
the thesis is the identity of the Jewish Sabbath with the Christian Lord’s Day 
in purpose and divine sanction. The argument is that the Sabbath was a 
universal enactment from creation, incorporated in the Hebrew code, not 
abolished or modified by Christ, undisturbed by the apostles, preserved in 
spite of the change from seventh to first day, which came to be the Christian 
Sabbath, confirmed by the teaching of the early Fathers, and demanded by 
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society as a means of physical and mental rest as well as a moral and spirit- 
ual culture, necessary to society and the state. The book is an admirable 
statement of the Sabbatarian view. Those, however, who perceive the essen- 
tial difference between the Sabbath and the Lord’s Day, the totally different 
motive that gave rise to the latter and the futility of Sabbath legislation based 
on the Fourth Commandment, will be compelled to look elsewhere for a satis- 


‘factory treatment of the theme. 


The Prophets of the Christian Faith (New York: Macmillan Co., $1.25) 
is a galaxy of ten portraits of the giant prophets of the ages. They are por- 
trayed by as many master minds of thisday. As the introduction, Dr. Lyman 
Abbott answers the question, “What is a pulpit?” and as the conclusion, 
Dean Farrar likewise tells us what he thinks will answer the question, “Can 
we be prophets?’’ Now the great men of God delineated for us are 
“Isaiah”’ by Professor Francis Brown, “Paul” by Dr. George Matheson, 
“Clement of Alexandria” by Dr. Marcus Dods, “St. Augustine” by Profes- 
sor McGiffert, “ John Wycliffe’’ by Dean Freemantle, ‘“ Luther” by Professor 
Harnack, “John Wesley” by Dean Farrar, “Jonathan Edwards” by Princi- 
pal Fairbairn, “Horace Bushnell” by Dr. Munger, and “F. D. Maurice” by 
Dr. A. V. G. Allen. Within less than 200 pages these ten characters are as 
a rule admirably traced. The outstanding and towering elements of charac- 
ter and strength are pointed out in clear, concise language, in a pleasing 
popular style. The word “prophet” is made to bear the strain of considera- 
ble expansion. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Quiet King. A Story of Christ. By 
Caroline Atwater Mason. (Chicago and 
Philadelphia : American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society, 12mo, 304 pp.) Price, 
$1.50. 

Dolly French’s Household. By Jennie M. 
Drinkwater. (Chicago and Philadel- 
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Society, 12mo, 308 pp.) Price, $1.25. 
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The Modern Reader’s Bible. Edited with 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


The American Revolution. 


By JoHN Fiske. Illustrated Edition. Contain- 
ing 22 superb photogravures of portraits and 
paintings, 15 colored maps and plates, and 280 
text cuts and maps. 2 vols., 8vo, $8.00. 


These volumes are profusely illustrated with portraits, maps, 
lans of battles, pictures of historic buildings and scenes, medals, 
acsimiles, etc. 


Cape Cod. 


By Henry D. THOREAU. Holiday Edition. 
lustrated in water colors by Miss AMELIA M. WatT- 
SON. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $5.00. 


Thoreau’s unequaled description of Cape Cod is supplemented 
bya aaa admirable illustrations printed in colors on the 
margin. 


Friar Jerome’s Beautiful Book. 


By THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. Rubricated, and 
bound in antique leather, handsomely stamped. 
16mo, $1.50. 


A Year in the Fields. 


Eight of JoHN BurRouGu’s delightful papers, 
with 20 charming pictures from photographs by 
CLIFTON JOHNSON. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


The Story of Aaron, the Son 
of Ben Ali. 


A Sequel to “Little Mr. Thimblefinger and His 
Queer Country,” and “ Mr. Rabbit at Home.” By 
JoEL CHANDLER HArRRIs, author of the “ Uncle 
Remus” books. With 25 illustrations by OLIVER 
HERFORD. Square 8vo, in illuminated cover. 
$2.00. 


Aaron can talk with animals; he tells the secret to the chil- 
dren, and here are the stories they heard. , 


Talks About Autographs. 


By Dr. GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, editor of “ Bos- 

well’s Life of Johnson.” With portraits and fac- 

similes. Square 8vo, leather, $3.50; also in buck- 

ram, with paper label, $3.50 set. 

An unusually attractive volume, Fifty famous persons are 
embraced in his delightful ‘*Talks,”’ 


A Little Girl of Long Ago. 


By EL1zA ORNE WHITE, author of “ Winterbor- 
ough,” “The Coming of Theodora,” etc. A 
charming companion volume to Miss White’s 
“When Molly was Six.” With cover design and 
two othe r illustrations. Square 12mo, $1.00. 


BIOGRAPHY, POETRY, ETC. 
Chapters from a Life. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPs, author of “A 
Singular Life,” “The Gates Ajar,” etc. With 24 
portraits and other illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 


A ag attractive book of biographical and literary in- 
terest. Miss Phelps tells the story of her girlhood, her entrance 
into the world of authorship, and gives glimpses or full views of 
Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Bishop _— Dr, Park, Mr. 
Fields, Mrs. Stowe, Mrs, Thaxter, Miss Larcom, and others, 


Authors and Friends. 


By Mrs. JAMES T. FIELDs. 1 vol., 12mo, artis- 
tically printed, $1.50. 


Very interesti: rs on Longfellow, Emerson, Holmes 
Mrs, Mr. ~ Whittier, and ‘Tennyson. 


Christianity and Social Prob- 
‘lems. 


By LyMAN ApspottT, D.D., author of “The Evo- 
lution of Christianity,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


Dr. Abbott has here gathered the results of years of thought 
and observation on the social order and disorders of the age, 
and endeavors to apply Christ’s teaching on social questions to 
present conditions. 


TheCountry of the Pointed Firs 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, author of “ The Life 
of Nancy,” “A White Heron,” etc. $1.25. 


This story of a summer on the coast of Maine is one of the 
most delightful books Miss Jewett has written, 


Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Her Writings, in a new Riverside Edition. 
From new plates. Thoroughly edited and rear- 
ranged, with a Biographical Sketch, and Notes, 
with Portraits, Views of Mrs. Stowe’s Homes 
and other illustrations on the engraved title-pages. 
In 16 vols., 12mo, handsomely bound, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.50 each. 


A very handsome every way desirable edition of the writings 
of one of the greatest and most famous of American women. 


Mere Literature and other Essays. 


By WoopRow WILSON, Professor in Princeton, 
author of “Congressional Government,” etc. 
12mo, $1.50. 


This book might fairly be called a varied statement of the 
r aims of literature and historical study, and represents 


Whitman: A Study. 


An entirely new, original, noteworthy book, by 
JoHN BurRouGHs. $1.25. Also uniform with 
the limited Riverside Edition of Burroughs’ 
writings, gilt top, with fine portrait of Whitman, 
$1.50 net. 
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Books for Sunday School Ldetcies 


PUBLISHED BY THE CENTURY CO. 


A Great Story of the Time of Christ. 


THE SWORDMAKER’S SON, by W. O. Stoddard. 


i age E author has written a story of boy-life in the time of Christ in 

such a way as at the same time to maintain a dramatic narrative 
and to introduce many of the great events of the Gospel history. In 
spirit, as well as in method, the story is of a high order.”—7he Outlook. 
Beautifully illustrated, $1.50. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S JUNGLE BOOKS. 


HE Sunday School Times said of the first Jungle Book, “It should be 

one of the first fifty books bought for a Sunday school library.” 

There are now two of these Jungle Books, both illustrated by Mr. 
Kipling’s father, $1.50 each. 


THE CENTURY BOOK OF FAMOUS THE CENTURY BOOK FOR YOUNG 
AMERICANS. AMERICANS. 
By Elbridge S. Brooks. By Elbridge S. Brooks. 

Issued under the auspices of the Daughters Issued under the auspices of the Sons 

of the American Revolution. of the American Revolution. 

HIS is the story of a pilgrimage of a party of ELLING in attractive story form what every 
ti young mi to the historic homes of T American boy and girl ought to know 
Washington, Lincoln, Jefferson, Webster, Clay, about the government,—the adventures of a 
the Adamses, etc. 250 pages, 230 engravings, Party of bright boys and girls in Washington. 
a superb volume, $1.50. ats pages, 200 engravings. a2s5th thousand. 

1.50. 


DONALD AND DOROTHY. THE PRIZE CUP, by J. T. Trowbridge. 
ae of the very best of this popular author’s 


By y Mapes 8 books,—interesting, and in a thoroughly 


NE of the best and most popular of this well- wholesome vein. With numerous illustrations, 
known author’s books,—a bright, healthy $1.50. 


story, with many illustrations, $1.50. 


THE LAND OF PLUCK. 
By Mary Mapes Dodge. 
TORIES and sketches of Holland by the 
author of “ Hans Brinker.” With numerous 
illustrations, $1.50. 


A BOY OF THE FIRST EMPIRE. 
By Elbridge S. Brooks. 
tier story of a young French boy who was 
befriended by Napoleon and became his 
aide. [llustrated_by H. A. Ogden, $1.50. 


HERO TALES FROM AMERICAN 
HISTORY. 


By Theodore Roosevelt and 
Henry Cabot 
ESCRIBING historical incidents in American 


history, interesting and full of patriotism. 
Richly illustrated, $1.50. 


“DADDY JAKE” 
By “Uncle Remus,” 
a" edition of a classic,—stories of Brer 
B’ar, Brer Fox, and other famous animals. 
Uniform with Kipling’s Jungle Books. Illus. 
trated by Kemble, $1.50. 


OTHER BOOKS SUITABLE FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


NCLUDE “The Man who Married the Moon” (Indian folklore), and “Some Strange Corners 

of Our Country,” by Charles F. Lummis, Howard Pyle’s popular “Jack Ballister’s Fortunes,” 

Mrs. Jamison’s “ Lady Jane,” and “ Toinette’s Philip,” Washington Gladden’s “Santa Claus on 
a Lark,” etc., etc., with the ever popular 


BOUND VOLUMES OF ST. NICHOLAS. 


May we send you our illustrated catalogue of books for boys and girls? A postal card will bring itt, Address 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York. 
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A. C. McClurg & Co.'s. Recent Books 


ITALY IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 
By Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer. 
Illustrated. 8vo, $2.50 
After a rapid glance at the early history of Italy, 
the author paints broadly the leading events of the 
early part of this century, and enters more into 
details in dealing with subjects belonging to the 
present day. 
The Mew York Independent says of Mrs. Latimer: 


“*She possesses in an eminent degree the power of calling 
up the past and setting it side by side with the present.” 


Mrs, Latimer’s Nineteenth Century Histories 
already published -are: 


— in the Nineteenth 


$2.50 

England in the Nineteenth Century $2.50 
Russia and Turkey in the Nineteenth 

Century $2.50 

France in the Nineteenth Century $2.50 


AUDIENCES 
A FEW SUGGESTIONS TO THOSE WHO 
LOOK AND LISTEN 
By Florence P. Holden. 
{2mo, 222 pages. LIIustrated. $1.25 


“It is not easy to conceive that one can put aside ‘Audi- 
ences’ without having become more clearly and more firmly 
cognizant of the truths and beauties of architecture, sculpture, 
painting, music, the drama and literature. It should have for 
the largest possible of Washington, 


THE LIFE OF ROGER SHERMAN 
By Louis H. Boutell. 
Crown 8vo. $2,00 


The valuable services that Sherman rendered are 
ample cause for national gratitude, and in return for 
them this timely publication will keep his memory 


green. 


NATIONAL EPICS 
By Kate Milner Rabb. 12mo, $1.50 


Such a book as this will render valuable service 
to that large class of readers who have literary 
tastes, but who have not sufficient leisure from busi- 
ness cares for the indulgence of those tastes to the 
full. It gives an historical and descriptive sketch 
of each of the great epics of various nations, with a 
short bibliography of the same, and with illustrative 
extracts from the poems themselves. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ITALY 
By Elizabeth S. Kirkland. 
12mo, 475 pages. $1.25 
“*A well considered, thoroughly digested, and readably 
written history of Italy has lon 404 a desired thing, and now 
it is a reality.... “pene | A. C. McClurg & Co. pub- 
lished Miss Kirkland’s ‘ A Short History of Italy.’ The His- 
tory is begun in the year 476 A.D, and is traced to the present 
year. Directness, completeness and polished grace are the 
salient qualifications of this valuable work.””—Morning Times, 
Washington, D. C. 


SCIENCE SKETCHES 
By David Starr Jordan. ; 
New and enlarged edition. !2mo, 287 pages. $1.50 
‘« The book in its present form comprises nearly 300 pages of 
pleasantly written popular science in which the science has the 


advantage of being the real article, written by one who knows.”’ 
—N. Y. Evening Post, 


ELIZABETHAN SONNET-CYCLES 
Edited by Martha Foote Crow. 
12mo, gilt tops, $1.50 net per volume 


“Vol. IL—PHIL Thomas LI 
Giles 


Vol. IL—DEL! Samuel Daniel; DIAN. 
by IA, by 3 A, 


Many of these sonnet-cycles are varied by mad- 
rigals and other forms of lyric verse, and the best 
demand the attention of all lovers of Elizabethan 
verse. They will be gladly welcomed in this mod- 
est but goodly and scholarly form. 


THE METHOD OF DARWIN 
A STUDY IN SCIENTIFIC METHOD 
By Frank Cramer. 


12mo, 232 pages. $1.00 
The Hartford Post says: 


“« The reader will see anew the difficulties in the way of ‘the 
scientific investigator, will understand why some most impor- 
tant facts have m undiscovered, and why false trails have 
seemed the right ones for years. ¢ writer has given to his 
public a book for which they will be truly grateful. 


EATING AND DRINKING 


Dr. Hoy has given thirty years of study to the 
subject of foods and drinks and their effect upon 
the digestive organs and general well-being of the 
body. His conclusions are impartial and his reason- 
ing lucid; untechnical language is employed, and 
no one should be ignorant of what this book con- 
tains. To medical men the researches and discov- 
eries of the author in connection with the alkalinity 
of the blood will be of especial interest. 


Sold by booksellers generally, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers 


A. C. McClurg mavison street Chicago 
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[MPORTANT BROOKS 
For Students and "Thinkers 


Standard Works by High Authorities 
Treating Questions of World-wide Importance 


PRACTICAL CHRISTIAN SOCIOLOGY. 


The principles of Christian sociology considered from the standpoint of “The Church,” 
“The Family and Education,” “Capital and Labor,” and “Citizenship.” A series of special 
lectures delivered last year before Princeton Theological Seminary, by REV. WILBUR F. CRAFTS, 
Ph.D. Introduction by Joseph Cook. [Illustrated with charts and 22 portraits. 12mo, cloth, 
524 pages. Price, $1.50 post-free. 


The comprehensive history of all Christian reforms is considered under these headings: 


** Ballot Reform,’’ ** Civil Service Reform,’’ ‘* Drinking Usages,’’ 

** Dress Reform,’’ ** Municipal Reform,’’ ** Law and Order,’’ 

** Divorce Reform,’’ ‘* Purity Crusade,’’ ** Government Reform,’’ 

** Labor Reform,’’ ** Sabbath Reform,’’ ‘* Church and State,’’ 

** Woman Suffrage,’’ ** Immigration Reform,’’ ** Educational Reform,’’ 

** Anti-Gambling Crusade,’’ Anti-Brutality Movements,’’ ** Government Ownership, ’’ 
etc, 


“* The book is literally packed with facts and theories, and practical counsels. There is enough wisdom in it 
to set up a whole ‘ Millennium.’”—Bzshop John H. Vincent, 


**T consider it an exceedingly important and valuable work.” —Carroll D. Wright, Washington, D.C. 


THE ELEMENTS OF HIGHER CRITICISM. 


A statement and explanation of the principles and methods of higher criticism. It 
neither advocates or opposes any set of results, being simply definitive. By ANDREW C. ZENOs, 
D.D., Professor of Biblical Theology in McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago. 12mo, 
cloth, 268 pages. Price, $1.00 post-free. 

“The Elements of the Higher Criticism, by A. C. Zenos, is a book of intense interest to all religious folk, 
and one to be placed in the hands of the younger generation . . . . There is no cant in his book. He faces the 
objections which every man with brains has nae . .. . Asking no odds of any one, but aeay Smeaton the facts, 
and all of them. The chapters on archzology, showing to what extent the excavations in Nineveh and Babylon 
corroborate the Old Testament story, are specially valuable. We want more books of this kind, dealing Pe mee gua 
with the Bible, and we commend it very heartily asa scholarly and instructive volume.”—George Hepworth, in 
the Vew York Herald. . 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF DOGIIA. 


In two parts, “ The Rise of Ecclesiastical Dogma,” and “ The Development of Ecclesiastical 
Dogma.” By Dr. ADOLPH HARNACK, Professor of Church History in the University of 
Berlin, translated by Epwin KNox MITCHELL, M.A., Professor of Graeco-Roman and Oriental 
Church History in Hartford Theological Seminary. 8vo, cloth, 567 pages; large type, marginal 
notes, etc. Price, $2.50. 

** Professor Mitchell’s translation of Harnack’s ‘ History of Dogma’ issure to command attention. Harnack 
is the fourth and ablest successor of Neander in the yr ay ef of Berlin, an inspiring teacher and easily the first 
living Church historian of Germany.” —PAz/ip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. 


“*]T refer my pupils to these two volumes and also to their convenient Outlines.”—Zgsert C. Smyth, D.D., 
President Andover Theological Seminary. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COPIPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


NEW VOLUME. NEARLY READY: 


THE MODERN READER’S 
BIBLE 


A SERIES OF BOOKS FROM THE SACRED 
SCRIPTURES, PRESENTED IN MODERN 
LITERARY FORM 


Each number of the Series Edited with an Introduction by 
RICHARD G. MOULTON, M.A, (Camb.), Ph.D, (Penn.), Pro- 
fessor of Literature in English in the University of Chicago. 
18mo, cloth, each 50 cts.; or in paste grain morocco, gilt top, 
60 cts. 

THE KINGS — Bible History, Part I1V.: The Chosen Nation 
under a Secular Government side by side with a Theocracy. 

—Books of II. Samuel, I. and II. Kings. 


The usefulness 
and value of this 
series is well shown 
in the skillful edit- 


“*We welcome the new series most 
heartily, since, notwithstandi it ‘does 
not touch matters of devotion and theology,’ 
it strips the Books of Wisdom of their 
ing and helpful pre- *medizval and anti-literary form by which 
sentation of this our current Bible allows them to be ob- 
particular book of scured,’ and thus makes their wonderful 
the Bible."—7he ethical insight all the more appreciable.""— 

ton. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED: 
aaa Bible History, Part I.: Formation of the Chosen 


THE. EXODUS — Bible History, Part II.: Mique of the 
n Nation to the Land of Promise.—Book of Exodus, 

with Leviticus and Numbers. 
THE JUDGES — Bible History, Part III.: The Chosen Nation 
in its Efforts towards Secular Government. — Books of 


PRO I, Samuel, 
TH —A Miscellany of Sayings and Poems 
hodying Observations of Life. 

ECCLESIAS ICUS—A including longer compo- 
sitions, still embod jag os only Isolated Observations of Life. 

ECCLESIASTES — OF SOLOMON — Each is a 
Series of Connected Writings, embodying, from different 
standpoints, a Solution of the Whole M, stery | of Life. 

JOB—A Dramatic Poem in which are 

out Solutions of the Mystery of Life. 

DEUTERONOM The Orations and denne of Moses, con- 
stituting his Farewell to the People of Israel 

BIBLICAL IDYLS — The Lyric Idy? of 's Song, and 
the Epic Idyls of Ruth, Esther, and Tobit. 


«It may almost be said that he (Prof. Moulton) has inaugurated a new 
epoch in Bible study. The scholars have pe telling us for some years that 
the Bible is | Particular 
out, and some single books, such as Job and the Song of Songs, have been put 
in literary form and given a literary interpretation by special writers. But 
Prof. Moulton is the first one, so far as I know, to deal with the whole Bible as 
a collection of li to discrimi 
critical study, and to present the results of the former in such a form as to render 
them availa’ ie to the ordinary English Reader.’’— Rev. Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


of beauty in it have been pointed 


between literary study and historico- 


NEW VOLUME: 


HISTORY, PROPHECY 
AND THE MONUMENTS 
Or, ISRAEL AND THE NATIONS 


By JAMES FREDERICK McCURDY, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Vol. Il1.—TO THE FALL OF NINEVEH. 
8vo, cloth, $3, ez. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED: 


Vol. 1—TO THE DOWNFALL OF SAMARIA. 
8vo, $3, net. 


The Third Volume will Appear Early in 1897. 


“The author of this work has given us a scholarly, carefully pre- 
pared, and valuable study of the written and monumental records 
containing the el of Israel.""—Herald and Presbyter. 

‘A work which American scholarship has just reason to feel proud 
of. Itis anotable contribution to an important subject . It is to be 
heartily recommended to the general public as a very “useful com- 
pendium. For Bible readers and Bible students alike, it is an invaluable 
guide.”"—New World. 


THE REV, DR. VAN DYKE’S YALE LECTURES: 


THE GOSPEL FOR AN 
AGE OF DOUBT 


BEING THE YALE LECTURES 
ON PREACHING FOR 1896 


By HENRY VAN DYKE, D.D. 


Author of “ The Reality of Religion,” “ Story of the Psalms,’’ 
“Little Rivers,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


‘Dr. Van Dyke is devout and lo: — to his faith, but he recognizes 
in a marked degree the sincerity and even value of honest doubt. It 
is needless to say—for the lectures themselves sa it —that Dr. Van 
Dyke believes firmly in the sup oO ig truth. It 
is this faith coupled with his and pathy with the 
inquiring spirit of the age which has filed ‘nis lecture-room at New 
Haven to overflowing, and which will command for his lectures when 
they appear in book form a wide circle of readers.” 


NOW READY: 


THE PROPHETS OF 
THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 
A SERIES OF ESSAYS 


BY, THE 


Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT Rev. FRANCIS BROWN 
The Very Rev. W. H. FREMANTLE 
Rev. MARCUS DODS Rev. A. C. McGIFFERT 
Professor ADOLF HARNACK 
Rev. A. M. FAIRBAIRN Rev. T. T. MUNGER 
Rev. GEORGE MATHESON 
AND 


Very Rev. F. W. FARRAR 


r2mo, cloth, $1.25 


Rev. A. V. G. ALLEN 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Av., New York. 


CONTENTS: 


A PROPHET? By the Rev. Lyman 
BBOTT, ; Pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 

Il. _igatait A AS. A PREACHER. By the Rev. FRANCIS 
Professor in Union Theological Semi- 


APOSTLE PAUL. By the Rev. 
MATHESON, ae eee of St. Bernard’s Church, 
Edinburgh, Scotla 

IV._CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. By the Rev. 
Marcus Dops, a oo Professor of New Testament 
Exegesis in New Co! “ge ioe h, Scotland. 

V.—ST. AUGUSTINE A PROPHET. By the Rev. 
Arruur C, D.D., Professor of Church 
History in Union ical Seminary 

y the Very Rev. W. 

n of 

VIL. _ MARTIN THE PROPHET OF THE 
REFORMATION. By Professor ApoLF HARNACK. 

VIII. — WESLEY. By the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, 


ean of Canterb' 
IX.JONATHAN EDWARDS. By the Rev. A. M. 
Principal of Mansfield College, 


HORACE BUSHNELL. By the Rev. T. T. Muncer. 
XI. BREDERICK DENISON IMAURICE. the Rew 


V.G.A 
XIL—CAN WE BE PROPHETS? By the Very Rev. Fi, 
W. Farrar, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
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NOTABLE HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


VENICE. Her History, Art, Industries, and 
Modern Life. Translated from the French by 
F. J. SITWELL. Illustrated with 28 photo- 
gravures. With index and map. One volume, 


crown 8vo. 
Full polished calf, gilt edges.......... 6.00 


HOLLAND. By Epmonpo DE Amicis. Trans- 
lated‘ from the Italian by Helen Zimmern. 
Illustrated with 44 photogravure illustrations 
andamap. Bound in two volumes, small 8vo., 
gilt tops. 

Cloth, ornamental, in cloth box (with slip 


CONSTANTINOPLE. By Epmonpo DE 
Amicis. Translated from the Italian by Maria 
H. Lansdale. Illustrated with 50 photogra- 
vures. With index maps. Two volumes, crown 
8vo. 

Cloth, gilt tops, in cloth box (with slip 
Large-paper edition, limited to 150 num- 
bered copies. Proofs on India paper, 
The high estimation in which De Amicis’ books of 
travel are held make it unnecessary to characterize this 


work, It is one“of the author’s early books, in which 
his usual abilities appear at their best. 


SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. By 
EpMonbo De Amicis. Translated from the 
Italian by Stanley Rhoads Yarnall, M.A. Illus- 
trated with 45 photogravure illustrations and a 
map. With an index. Bound in two volumes, 
small 8vo., gilt tops. 

Cloth, ornamental, in cloth box (with slip 
Large paper edition, in 2 vols. limited to 
150 copies. Proofs on India paper. 
Bound in white vellum style (with red 


WITS AND BEAUX OF SOCIETY. 
By GRACE and PHILIP WHARTON. New Li- 
brary Edition. Beautifully illustrated with 20 
photogravures. Two volumes, small 8vo. 


LORNA DOONE. A Romance of Exmoor. 
By R. D. BLAcKMorRE. Illustrated with 51 
photogravure illustrations, reproduced from 
illustrations taken expressly for this edition. 
Bound in two volumes, small 8vo, with gilt 
tops, back and side. Cloth, ornamental, in 
cloth box (with slip covers) ......... $6.00 
Large-paper edition, in 3 vols., limited to 

250 copies. Proofs on India paper. 
Bound in white vellum style (with red 


QUEENS OF SOCIETY. By Grace and 
PHILIP WHARTON. Mew Library Edition. 
Beautifully illustrated with 18 pnotogravures. 
Tastefully bound in two volumes. 


These volumes have those qualities which must ever 
charm the lover of beautiful books and of bygone days. 
They are handsomely and enticingly gotten up; the 
plates are new; the photogravures are numerous, apt, 
and excellent; and in a delightfully gossipy style are 
given traditions and sketches of some of the women who 
in the most brilliant society of Europe have been con- 
spicuous for literary entertainments, personal talents or 
political influence. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS AT 
RUGBY. By THomas HuGuEs. Beauti- 
fully illustrated with 22 photogravures. One 
volume, small 8vo. 

Large-paper edition, limited to 125 cop- 
ies. Proofs on India paper. Bound 
in white vellum style (with red slip 


TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. /7ie 
Boydell Edition. By CHARLES and MARY 
Lams. Edited with an introduction by the 
Rev. Alfred Ainger, M.A. Illustrated with 20 
full-page photogravures made directly from the 
steel engravings in the Boydell and other edi- 
tions of Shakespeare. One volume, 8vo. 
Full polished calf, gilt edges .......... 7.00 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 
THOMAS CARLYLE. Beautifully illustrated 
with 60 photogravures. Bound in three vol- 
umes, small 8vo., with gilt tops, ornamental 
gilt side in fleur-de-lis design. 


HYPERION. A Romance. By HENRY WaDs- 
WORTH LONGFELLOW. Illustrated with 30 
photogravures. One volume, small 8vo. 

Half white and red cloth, and full gilt 


ROMOLA. Jlorentine Edition. By GEORGE 
E.ior. Beautifully illustrated with 60 photo- 
gravures of views in Florence, sculpture, paint- 
ings, etc., with a portrait of George Eliot. In 
two volumes, small 8vo., gilt tops. 

With slip covers in cloth box.......... $6.00 
Half-crushed levant, gilt tops......... 12.00 


Send for Illustrated Catalogues. 


agent ean ot Henry T.Coates & Co., Philadelphia. 


Mention BIBLICAL WORLD. 
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NEW RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 


The Bible as Literature. By Prof. Ricuarp G. Mouton, A. B. Bruce, D.D., 
HENRY VAN Dyke, D.D., J. M. WHITON, Ph.)., Prof. Joun F. GENUNG, W. E. GRIFFIs, 
D.D., Prof. L. W. BATTEN, Ph.D., Prof. ALBERT P. Cook, and others. With an introduc- 
tion by LYMAN ABBoTT, D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

One of the most important religious books of the year. 


The Gospel in Brief. Harmonized and translated by Count Totstor. A summary of 
the larger work. Prepared for popular use by the Author. (Authorized Ed.) 12mo, $1.25. 
This new book of Count Tolstoi’s will attract wide pre It is the scientific presentation of his later 

a ing an believi 


teachings ; it is his gospel, his 


padded Grecian morocco, gilt edges, $1.25. 
A collection of prose full of sugg 


$1.00. 


of a plucky, victorious woman. 


Seed Thoughts for Mothers. Collected by Mrs. Minnie E. PAULL, compiler of 
“Sunshine for Shut-Ins.” 18mo, cloth, ornamental, 75 cents; hand painted, gilt edges, $1.25 ; 


for the training of children and the encouragement of mothers. 


Things to Live For. By Rev. J. R. MILLER, D.D. 16mo, 271 pp., parti cloth, gilt top, 


Dr. Miller is full of sympathy with human weakness, suffering and sorrow; and this is perhaps largely the 
secret of the success which he has had in reaching so large a public. 


The Story of a Busy Life. Recollections of Mrs. MINNIE E. PAULL. Edited by the 
Rev. J. R. MILLER, D.D. 16mo, 275 pp., portrait, gilt top, $1.00. 


A very helpful and cheering book. Every discouraged mother and wife, every poor struggling girl, every 
person to whom defeat seems inevitable, might well take new heart from reading this p cee ofeniog iography 


ing world. 


SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED ANNOUNCEMENT LIST, 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York and Boston. 


JUST PUBLISHED!! THE MONUMENTS DECIPHERED!! 


18 Copyright Editions. 
GENUINE 


“QXFORD” TEACHERS’ BIBLE 


All Bible Students and Teachers should examine the new 
editions of the Famous ‘‘ Oxford”? Teachers’ Bible 


No other Bible 
contains these 


NEW HELPS AND. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Ask for the here comes another 
GENUINE edition whicheclipses 
OXFORD fall former efforts,” 

and take no other | nd 


vine xFORDO 


“OXFORD” REVISED BIBLES 
AUTHORIZED BY THE AMERICAN REVISERS 
The American Committee of Revision pledged themselves 
to countenance no other editions than those of Oxford and 


Cambridge, and any that do not bear either imprint is unauthor- 
ized in any way. Ask for the ‘‘ Oxford’’ edition, 


Send for Catalogue. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, AMERICAN BRANCH 
HENRY FROWDE 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 


NEW AMERICAN EDITION. PRICE REDUCED. 
“A work unequaled by any rival for its learning, 
interest, and value, from the pen of a writer eminent 


alike for the extent of his erudition and the varied 
character of his literary gifts and graces.” 


The Life and Times 
Fesus the (Messiah 


ALFRED EDERSHEIM, M.A., Oxon., D.D., Pu.D., 
Warburtonian Lecturer at Lincoln’s Inn. 


Two volumes, 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 1568 pages, $4.00 
postpaid. To the clergy $3.00 net ; by mail $3.40. 


HIS work, formerly beware wea at $6.00 net, or $6.50 by mail, 
has been revised, and is printed from entirely new American 
made electrotype plates, on excellent paper, and is in every 
way far superior to any other edition. 

SpeciaL Orrer, We will send the above set, for a limited 
time, for $2.00 net, or $2.50 postpaid. 

LsO;— a CHEAPER EDITION, plain top, not so well bound, 
a superior to any other edition, for $1.50, or $2.00 post- 
aid. 

There inferior editions offered, and at almost an 
price, but OURS is the one to prefer, as an examination wi 
prove conclusively. Ready December 1. 


E. R. HERRICK & CO., 


Late with A. D. F. Randolph & Co., 
Publishers and Importers, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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® The Bible Study Union 
Lessons for 1897. 


THE BIBLE STUDY UNION (or BLAKESLEE) LESSONS and the INTER- 
NATIONAL LESSONS FOR THE YEAR 1897 are both on 
the Acts and Epistles. 7 


This affords an unrivaled opportunity for testing the two systems side by side. Every 
Sunday School should try the Bible Study Union Lessons in at least one or two classes and 
note the result. In view of the marked success of these lessons in schools of every grade, no 
school can afford to pass them by unnoticed. 


NEW IN 1897. 
A Most Attractive Biographical Course: 


The Three Great Apostles, 


Peter, Paul, and John. 
PUBLISHED IN THREE GRADES, WITH A TEACHER’S MANUAL. * 


Those who have examined the advance copy of these lessons are warm in their praises of 
this New Course. It is undoubtedly far superior to anything heretofore prepared for Sunday *% y 
schools. 


ALSO NEW IN 1897. 
An Exceedingly Interesting Bible Class Course: 


Apostolic Teachings. 


Lessons from the Deeds and Words of the Three Great Apostles. Published in 
one grade, with a Teacher’s Manual. 

This Course is for persons already familiar with the Scripture narrative, and is devoted 
exclusively to the Great Practical and Doctrinal Truths of the lesson. It affords Bible 
classes what they have long desired, namely, a Well-Arranged Series of Great Topics for 
Discussion. It cannot fail of success with such classes. 


An Important Question. 


Are you satisfied to allow your school to study this portion of Scripture in the 
same old way that they have many times before, or will you secure for them the far 
greater help and inspiration that will surely result from using these new lessons. 


For FREE SPECIMEN LESSONS, ready November 1, address, THE BIBLE 
STUDY PUBLISHING Co., 21 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


ANNOUNCE AS JUST PUBLISHED: 


The Regicides. A Tale of Early Colonial Times. By Frederick Hull Cogswell. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top - - - - - - - - - $1.50 
A story of Puritan New England, dealing largely with actual historical characters and events, the 

action centering in the flight and pursuit of Generals Whalley and Goffe, signers of the death-warrant of 


Charles the First. The book sheds new light on the social and political conditions of the period, and 
interests all lovers of historical fiction. 


The Colonial Parson of New England. By Frank Samuel Child, author of 
“An Old New England Town.” 16mo, cloth - - - - $1.25 
Mr. Child has prepared an interesting, humorous and sympathetic study of one of the most enter- 
taining figures in the life and history of New England. The colonial parson’s close relations to the social, 
business, educational, civil and religious interests of the communities in which his rugged personality was 
always a potent influence, receive at Mr. Child’s hands an intelligently discriminating treatment and renew 


in his work their claims to the attention of New England’s sons and daughters everywhere. 


A Daily Thought for a Daily Endeavor. 


A Christian Year Book of Courage 


and Good Cheer. Compiled by Eleanor Amerman Sutphen and Eliza 
Polhemus Sutphen. 16mo, cloth, gilt top - - - - - $1.25 


The compilers’ purpose has been to prepare for the morning of each day a brief message of helpful 
and uplifting thought, designed not only to lighten the day’s task, but to inspire the worker to that lofty 


effort which finds expression in Holmes’ line: 


‘** Build thee more stately mansions, oh, my soul!” 
Members of Christian Endeavor Societies will find this book in line with their thought and work. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of the price by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


5 & 7 EAST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


‘¢‘The most magnificent work on Egypt 
since Napoleon’s expedition.’’ 


ANCIENT EGYPT 


MIZRAIM 


By Dr. Samuet AuGustus Burion. 


Superbly Illustrated with 72 full page plates 20 x 26 
inches, magnificently colored, representing the Temples, etc., 
as in their original splendor, with full descriptive text. The 
wonderful architecture and gorgeous interiors are the marvel 
of, modern times and no publisher in the world has before 
attempted to perpetuate their fast decaying arts in so superb a 
manner, A work of the highest art and appeals to the lovers 
of art everywhere as well as to. the Egyptologist and Bible 
student. Of it Miss Edwards wrote: ‘I wish to tell you how 
much I was pleased with the specimen plates of your great 
work,” 

“*A most vivid pen and brush pictorial history of the 
wonders of ancient Egypt.”—7he Evangelist. 

**The public or private library that can possess it will be 
indeed fortunate.”—Pudlic Opinion. 

Edition strictly limited to 800 copies, and each copy is 
numbered and registered. 


Address for descriptive pamphlet, 
HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., Publishers, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


RATIONAL 
THEOLOGY... 


REV. JOHN MILTON WILLIAMS, D. D. 


A model of clear, cogent discussion ... The 
very best popular and practical exhibition of cur- 
rent theology, in its freest and most rational form, of 
which we have any knowledge.—INDEPENDENT, 
New York. 


We know of no essays on the subjects discussed 
more vigorous, luminous and satisfactory than those 
contained in “Rational Theology.”—Ex-PREs. J. 
H. FAIRCHILD, Oberlin. 


As an analytical writer the author has few, if 
any, superiors; and as a logical thinker he ranks 
among the foremost. His admirable volume will be 
widely welcomed, and make a deep impression. 
The essay on the Inspiration and Inerrancy of the 
Sacred Scriptures will especially command atten- 
tion, and they ought, and doubtless will, have a wide 
circulation.—CHRISTIAN WorK, New York. 


Two volumes, crown octavo, 310 and 325 pages 
respectively: price $1.25 per volume, postpaid. 
Either volume sold separately or the two in a box. 


CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 
52 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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INITIAL NUMBER JUST OUT 


THE 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY 


The members of the Divinity Faculty of The University of Chi- 
cago have, after consultation with representative scholars, decided to 
publish 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY 


in which opportunity will be offered to scholars of all shades of theo- 
logical opinion and in all fields of theological investigation to publish 
the results of their work. The platform of the journal will be best 
expressed by the two words “catholic” and “scientific.” 


The largest encouragement will be given to the publication of the 
results of investigations in every department of theological knowledge. 
But it will be the policy of Zhe Journal to publish only such articles as 
are thoroughly scientific in their method. The purpose is not to prop- 
agate any set of ideas or to set up any narrow bounds, but to offer 
a medium of communication between all workers in the field of theo- 
logical thought. Zhe Journal will have no editorial department, and 
all articles and contributions will be signed by the authors, who will 


thus assume, in each case, the responsibility for the views expressed. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY 


Rev. Lyman Assott, D.D., Pastor Plymouth Congregational 
Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
B. Anprews, D.D., Brown University, Providence, 


Pror. B. W. Bacon, D.D., Yale Divinity School, New Haven, 
nn. 

Rev. Joun Henry Barrows, D.D., Professorial Lecturer, 
The U aiversity of Chicago, 

Pror, GeorGe A, Barton, Px.D., Bryn Mawr, Penn, 

Pror. Wituis J. Beecuer, D.D., Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary, Auburn, N.Y. 

W. BeyscuiaG, Px.D., Tueot.D., University of Halle, 
Wittenberg, Germany. 

Pror. Joun Binney, D.D., Berkeley Divinity School, Middle- 
town, Conn. 

Pror. Wm. F, BLACKMAN, Yale University, New Haven, Conn, 

Pror. C. F. BrapLey, D.D., Garrett Biblical Institute, Evan- 
ston, Ill. 

Pror. C. A. Briccs, D.D., Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, N. Y. 

Pror. anne Brown, Union Theological Seminary, New 

ork, 

Pror, CHarLes Rurus Brown, Pu.D., D.D., Newton Theo- 
logical Institution, Newton Centre, Mass, 

Pror, ALEXANDER Bactmain Bruce, D.D., Free Church Col- 
lege, Glasgow, Scotland. 


Pror. Frants Bunt, University of Leipzig, Germany. 

Pror. SytvesteR BurnHAM, D.D., Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N, 

Rev. H.S, BurraGe, D.D., Portland, Me. 


Pror, A. S. Pu.D., McCormick Theological Semi- 
nary, Chicago 
Dr. Smithsonian Institute, Washington, 


N. CLarke, D.D., Colgate University, Hamilton, 


Rev. Cong, D.D., Cambridge, Mass, 
Pror. dd A, Craic, Px.D., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 


ia “¥ L. Curtis, D.D., LL.D., Yale Divinity School, New 
Haven, Conn. 


Pror, SAMUEL Ives Curtiss, Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Pror, F. B. Denio, D.D., Bangor Theologi y> 
Bangor, Me. 

Pror. Marcus Dons, D.D., Free Church College, Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 


Pror. S. R. Driver, D.D., Oxford University, England. 

Pror. aoe Drummonp, D. D., Manchester College, Oxford, 
England 

Dome, Dunedin, New Zealand. 

Rev. A. W. Dunninc, D.D., Boston, Mass. 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THE AMERICAN 


Rev. T. C. Epwarps, D.D., Principal of Theological College, 
Bala, Wales. 

Pror. J. M. Enciisu, D.D., Newton Centre, Mass. (Newton 
Theological Institution). 

Rev. A. M. Farrsairn, D.D., Principal Mansfield College, 
Oxford, England. 

Pror. ARTHUR FAIRBANKS, Pu.D,, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Pror. GrorcE P. Fisuer, D.D., LL.D., Yale Divinity School, 
New Haven. 

Pror. Owen H. Gates, Pu.D., Oberlin Theological Seminary, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Mrs. M. D. Gisson, Cambridge, England. 

Pror, Gro. H. Girpert, Px.D., D.D., Chicago Theological 
Seminary. 

Rev, Wituiam Gitcurist, B.D., United Presbyterian Manse» 
Ardrossan, Scotland. 

Pror. R. Pu.D., Columbia University, New 

ork, N, Y. 

Pror. E. P. Goutp, D.D., Episcopal Divinity School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa, 

Pror. G. M. Grant, Principal Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Canada. 

Pror. Caspar: RENE Grecory, Px.D., LL.D., Uni- 
versity of Leipzig, Leipzig, Germany. 

Rev, W. E. Grirris, D.D., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Pror. E. T, Harper, Pu.D., Chicago Theological Seminary. 

Pror. J. Renvev Harris, M.A,, Cambridge University, Cam- 
bridge, England. 

Pror. CHarRLEs Horswe.t, B.D., Pu.D., Garrett Biblical 
Institute, Evanston, 

Pres. Atvau Hovey, D.D., LL.D., Newton Theological Insti- 
tution, Newton Centre, Mass. 

Pror. M. W. Jacosus, Hartford Theological Seminary, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Pror. Morris Jastrow, Px.D., University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pror. Exias H. Jounson, D.D., Crozer Seminary, Chester, 

a. 

Rass K, Px.D., D.D., New York. 

Pror. G. T. Lapp, LL.D., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Pres. C, J. Lirrte, D.D., Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. 


Pror. W. Douctas MACKENZIE, PxH.D., Chicago Theological 
Seminary. 

Pror. Max Marcouis, Px.D., Hebrew Union College, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

Pror, J. T. MARSHALL, Manchester, Eng. 

Rev, W. A, P. Martin, D.D., New York. 

Pror. D. A. McCLENAHAN, Pu.D., United Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 

Pror, J. F. McCurpy, Pu.D., University College, Toronto, 

an, 

Pror. A. C. McGirrert, D.D., Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, N.Y. 

Pror. ALLAN Menzies, D.D., University of St. Andrews, 
Scotland. 

Rev. SELAH MERRILL, D.D., Andover, Mass, 

Pror. M. Mietziner, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, O. 

Pror. Epwis Knox D.D., Hartford Theological 

. Seminary, Hartford, Conn. . 

Pror. H. G. Mircuett, D.D., School of Theology, Boston 
University, Boston, Mass. 

Pror. Gro. F. Moore, D.D., Andover Theoldgical Seminary, 
Andover, Mass. 

Rev. P. S. Moxom, D.D., Springfield, Mass. 
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Pror, A. H. Newman, D.D., LL.D., McMaster University, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Pror. G. D, B, Perper, Colby University, Waterville, Me. 


Rev, Joun P. Peters, Rector of St, Michael’s Church, New 
ork, N. Y. 
Rev, BERNHARD Pick, Pu.D., D.D., Albany, N.Y. 


Pror. J. W. Pratner, Harvard Divinity School. 
Pror, F. C. Porter, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Pres. D. B. Purtnron, LL.D., Denison University, Granville, 
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Pror. G. T. Purves, D.D., Princeton Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, N. J. 


Pror. Rusu RuEEs, Newton Theological Institution, Newton 
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Pror. JamEs Stevenson Riccs, D.D., Auburn Theological 
Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 


Pror. C. H. J. Ropes, D.D., Bangor Theological Seminary 
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James Harpy Ropes, Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge, 
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Gottingen, Germany. 

Pror. Gzorce Apam Smitu, D.D., Free Church College, Glas- 
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Rev. Newman Smytu, D.D., Pastor of the First Congrega- 
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School, New Haven, Conn. 

Pror. WittiAM ARNOLD STEVENS, Roch 
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Pres. A. H. Stronc, D.D., LL.D., Rochester Theological 
Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 

Rev. J. H. W. SruckensurG, D.D., Cambridge, Mass. 

Pror. GRAHAM Taytor, D.D., Chicago Theological Seminary, 


Theological 
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Pror. ng Ls Terry, D.D., Garrett Biblical Institute, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

Pror. "Joserx Henry Tuayer, D.D., LL.D., Harvard 
Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass. 

Pror, J. B, THomas, D.D., Newton Theological Institution, 
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Pres. Cuarves F. Tuwinc, D.D., Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Pror. C, P, TreLe, University of Leyden, Holland. 

Pror, B. O. True, D.D., Rochester Theological Seminary, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Rev. H. W. Van Dyke, D.D., LL.D., New York. 

BisHor Joun H. Vincent, D.D., LL.D., Omaha, Neb. 

Pror. M. R. Vincent, D.D., Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, N. Y. 

Rev, Wittiam Haves Warp, D.D., LL.D., Editor “The 
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Pror, ANDREW C, Zenos, D.D., McCormick Theological 
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The Journal is published quarterly, each number containing about 300 pages. 


The subscription price is $3.00 per year. 


Order direct or through your news dealer. 


A sample copy 


will be forwarded upon request for 25 cents, which may apply on a year’s subscription. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 


UNIVERSITY PRESS DIVISION, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FREE 


The History of Your Own Church, 


FREE 


THE WORLD'S RELIGIONS 


To anyone remitting $3.00 within 30 days we offer: 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE, for One Year, Price - 


$3.00 


A magazine giving each month the best articles on religious 
subjects selected from the periodical literature of the world. 


OVER 1500 PAGES FOR THE YEAR. 


Any one volume of the AMERICAN CHURCH History SERIES, Price 3.00 


Vol. I. Religious Forces of 
the United States ‘4 
“II. Baptists 
“ III. Congregationalists 
“ IV. Lutherans 


“ VI. Presbyterians 
“ VII. Protestant Episcopal 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE, for One Year, Price - 
THE WORLD’S RELIGIONS, Subscription Price - 


Vol. VIII. Reformed Dutch and German, Moravians 
X. Roman Catholics 

X. Unitarians, Universalists 

M. E. Church, So., Presbyterians, So., 
United and Cumberland Presbyterians 
Disciples, Friends, U. Brethren, Ev. 
Association, Bibliography 


A comprehensive popular account of all the principal religions of 


civilized and uncivilized peoples. 


TOTAL - —— $6.00 
Together, postpaid for $3.00. . 
OR 
$3.00 
5.00 
- - $8.00 


TOTAL 


Together, postpaid for $3.0 . 


A Volume 


The Bnte=Wicene Fathers 


CONTAINING 


THE GOSPEL OF PETER. 
By Prof. Armitage Robinson, Editor of the 
“Cambridge Texts and Studies.” 

THE APOCALYPSE OF PETER, THE VISIO 
PAULI. 

THE APOCALYPSES OF THE VIRGIN AND 
SEDRACH. 
By Rev. Andrew Rutherford, B.D. 

THE TESTAMENT OF ABRAHAM. 

THE ACTS OF XANTHIPPE AND POLY- 
XENA. 

THE NARRATIVE OF ZOSIMUS. 
By Mr. Wm. A. Craigie, M.A., University Assis- 
tant in Humanity, University of St. Andrews. 


THE DIATESSARON OF TATIAN. 
By Rev. Hope W. Hogg, B.D. 


THE APOLOGY OF ARISTIDES. 


By Rev. David M. Kay, University Assistant 
in Hebrew, University of Edinburgh. 


THE EPISTLES OF CLEMENT (complete text). 
By Rev. John Keith, B.D. 


COMMENTARY ON MATTHEW, 
By Rev. John Patrick, D.D. 
COMMENTARY ON JOHN, 


ORIGEN 
By Prof. Allan Menzies, D.D. 


The volume contains 540 pp. and is uniform with the other volumes of THE ANTE-NICENE FATHERS. 
Imperial 8vo:—Double Columns—[size of page being the same as that of the Century Magazine] and 
handsomely bound in English cloth. PRICE $4.00 postpaid. 


The Christian Literature Co., 


13 Astor Place, 
NEW YORK: 
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PRENTISS CLOCKS 


Automatic, Perpetual Calendars 
Electrical Clocks and Synchronizers 
Mechanical Self-winding Clocks 
Regulators and Sixty-day Clocks 


Sixty-day Empire Calendar Clock, $19.20 net 


Cases in Light or Antique Oak, Walnut or Mahogany 


Empire style, 10-inch dial and 2-inch date figures 


Eight-day Empire Calendar Clock, $12.80 net 


A SYNCHRONIZED SYSTEM OF PRENTISS CLOCKS. 


THE MINISTERS Equally Good 


BEST For PROFESSORS and for 
CLOCK LITERARY MEN 


CHURCH, HOME 


OR OFFICE USE 


THE ONLY AUTOMATIC CALENDAR SHOWING LARGE DATES AND REQUIRING 
WINDING BUT ONCE A YEAR 


CATALOGUE No. 6096 sent free on application. (Be sure and mention the number.) 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED NET PRICES AND ESTIMATES 
from parties interested 4g furnished if desired 


THE 51 Dey St., 
PRENTISS CLOCK IMPROVEMENT CO., NEW YORK CITY 
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SIXTY-SEVENTH YEAR 


THE 


BIBLIOTHECA SACRA 


A Religious and Sociological Quarterly 
CONDUCTED BY 


G. FREDERICK WRIGHT, Oberlin, O. 


Z. SWIFT HOLBROOK, Chicago, Ill. 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS: EDWARDS A. PARK, FRANK H. FOSTER, JUDSON SMITH, D. W. SIMON, 
WM. M. BARBOUR, SAMUEL IVES CURTISS, CHAS. F. THWING, A. A. BERLE, 
W. E. BARTON, E. H. JOHNSON, AND E. W. BEMIS. 


PARTIAL LIST OF RECENT ARTICLES. 


THE ORDER OF THE AsSASSINS. Rev. Professor 
Harvey Porter, Ph.D., Beirut, Syria. 

SoctaL ETuHics oF JEsus. Professor John S. 
Sewall, D.D., Bangor, Me. 

PRESIDENT HARPER’S’ LECTURES, Professor 
Howard Osgood, Rochester, N. Y. 

CALVINISM AND CONSTITUTIONAL LIBERTIES. Rev. 
Abraham Kuyper, D. D., Amsterdam, Holland. 

INJUNCTIONS AND STRIKES. Hon. William H. 
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CORPORATIONS AND PUBLIC MORALS. Rev. Wash- 
ington Gladden, D.D., Columbus, O. 

CLASSIFICATION OF SOCIAL PHENOMENA. Profes- 
sor Arthur Fairbanks, Ph.D., New Haven, Ct. 

THE FoukTH GOSPEL AFTER A CENTURY OF 
CriTicisM. Rev. W. L. Ferguson, Ramapa- 
tam, India. 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE EVOLUTION OF RATIONAL 
Lire: A Statement Made on the Solicitation 


of the Late George J. Romanes. Rev. John 
T. Gulick, Ph.D., Osaka, Japan. 

THE PASSING OF AGNOSTICISM. Rev. A. A. Berle, 
D.D., Boston, Mass. 

WHAT THE WORKING CLASSES OWE TO CHRISTI- 
ANITY. Rev. George F. Greene, A.M., Cran- 
ford, N. J. 

Dr. GEORGE A. GORDON’S RECONSTRUCTION OF 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. Albert H. Plumb, 
D.D., Boston, Mass. 

ORIGEN AND THE RETURN TO GREEK THEOLOGY. 
Rev. James W. Falconer, Newport, Nova 
Scotia. 

GLADSTONE’S EDITION OF BiIsHOP' BUTLER’S 
Works. Professor Jacob Cooper, D.C.L., 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

THE GREAT PENTATEUCHAL DIFFICULTY MET. 
Rev. Henry Hayman, D.D., Aldingham, Ulver- 
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UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


DeaR Mr. HOLBROOK: 


March 14, 1896. 


IT want to say how much pleased I am with the Bibliotheca Sacra under the manage- 


ment of Professor Wright and yourself. The combination of theology and sociology 
presents to Christian people what they need. Your aim seems to be to combine progress and 
conservatism. I regard this as most important, for it seems to me the conservative spirit ts 
the only basis of continuous progress. 
With best wishes for abundant success, 
Faithfully yours, 
T. 

SINGLE NUMBER, 75 CENTS. YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, $3.00 

For Special Terms for 1897 to NEW SUBSCRIBERS and Sample Pages, address 


BIBLIOTHECA SACRA CO., Oberlin, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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The Acts. 1897. 


FOR MINISTERS and advanced students, (1) a correspondence course in the 


original Greek, (2) a thorough and critical correspondence course in 
English, covering the Acts, the Epistles, and Revelation. 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. Acorrespondence course on the Acts, intro- 
ducing and carrying along the Sunday School Lessons of 1897. 


»*, All of these courses are conducted by skilled instructors, each a 
specialist in his subject. 


FOR BIBLE CLASSES, an outline course of daily study covering the Acts, 
Epistles, and Revelation, requiring fifteen minutes a day. Definite 


directions for each day’s work supplied. 


Certificates given for work accomplished. 


FOR ALL SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS AND PUPILS, an examination on the 
Acts to take place December 30, 1897. Ten questions in four grades. 
An examination will be held in any part of the world where there are 


five or more candidates. 


Certificates will be given all who reach an average of 70 per cent. 


For Information, specimens of work, and of questions, application forms, etc., 


address: 


The American Institute of Sacred Literature, 
Hyde Park, Chicago, Ill. 
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ESTABLISHED 1852. INCORPORATED 1874. 


Bradner Smith & Company 
Paper Makers 


119 Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


We make a specialty of High Grade Papers 
Jor Magazines 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND SAMPLES 


| 
Envelopes, Card Board, Twines, Bags, Tags, Ete. 


“The Lakeside Press” 


Company % Printers and 
Binders, 140 to 146 Monroe Street, | 
Chicago. Long-distance Telephone 
sessxOur facilities for Fine Book 
Making are not excelled in the West. 
We have large fonts of Type of the 
Choicest Faces made, and the latest 
Improved 


We make a specialty of Edu- 
cational Catalogues, Private Editions 
of Choice Works, In Memoriams, and 
books printed on Hand-Made Paper. 


sxx8Our experience in making taste- 
ful books, and the completeness of our 
establishment, are the inducements we 
offer Publishers to place their work in 
our hands 


After May 1st, Plymouth Place and Polk St. 
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AMERICAN 


PAPER CO. 


50 to 56 
W.O. Tyler, Pres. CUSTOM HOUSE COURT, 
F.P. Tyler, Sec. & Treas. CHICAGO. 


OFFER a very complete assortment 


WV of BOND AND LEDGER PAPERS, 


White Wove and Cream Laid Linen 


Papers and White and Tinted Flat Writing 
Papers, which we are prepared to cut to such 


sizes as may be most convenient for the 


Samples and Prices fur- 
nished upon application. 


OUR BRANDS. 
COLUMBIA LINEN LEDGER COLUMBIA BOND 
TACOMA “ TACOMA BOND 
MONICO 8“ DIAMOND LINEN 
OLD ENGLISH LINEN YANKEE LINEN 
CONGRESS LINEN 


AMERICAN SUPERFINE AMERICAN EXTRA FINE 


White and Cream Wove White Wove 
AMERICAN SUPERFINE WINAMAC MILLS 
White and Cream Laid White Wove 


UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS 
FURNISHED WITH 
2 BOOK AND COVER PAPERS 
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Engravings attract attention 
rit 


| | 
The Largest and Best Engraving House. 


Refer, by permission, to THz Worvp.” 


Manz & Co., 


is 


The Twentieth Century Monthly 


Continuing “The Altruistic Review.” 


Reviews the happenings Gives Characterizations 
: of each month that are worth remembering. of the men and women you want to know 
about. 
oe Furnisbes Original Articles Discusses Problems 
a on current subjects that stimulate healthy that will confront those entering The 
= thought. Twentieth Century, and mentions. some 
ne who will figure in their settlement. 


Contains Pbotogravures 


me. Assimilates with The Twentieth 
Century Club, 
bas “Stories in a Wutsbell”’ which isa plan of commercial economy 


that saves subscribers many dollars, and 


or long stories told in short ones. . 
which is therefore a notable adjunct. 


Condenses the Best Articles so 
in other magazines, furnishes vigorous Two dollars a year. Special terms to 
editorials, and meets the demand for | clergymen. Sample free. Clubbing rates with other 
mechanical excellence. periodicals quoted upon application. 


The Twentieth Century Monthly, 


BICYCLE FREE 


To any person who will send in $150.00 of subscriptions 
at regular tates to Romance, Current Literature, or Short 
Stories, between the Ist day of October, 1896, and the Ist 
day of May, 1897, we will give, free of cost, one $100 
BICYCLE of STANDARD make, lady’s or gentleman’s 
model. Full particulars on application by enclosing 10 


cents for samples and instructions. 


CURRENT LITERATURE is a magazine of information. At once the largest 
magazine published, it contains an endless amount of interesting material — the cream of 
the thought and intellectual development cf the day. 25 cents a number — $3.00 a year. 
SHORT STORIES is a magazine of short tales— the original and best of story maga- 
zines —handsomely illustrated by the ablest illustrators of the day. The new department of 
anecdotes offers a monthly prize for the best one sent in. 25 cents a number—z2.50 a year. 
ROMANCE portrays the romantic side of modern life, its art, its celebrities, its wonders, 
its peculiarities, its varied developments. Light yet serious. Cheap yet respectable. 10 
cents a number — $1.00 a year. 
For list of prizes see the advertising pages each month. 


THE CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
52-54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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The Unit 


Every one knows what it represents: pas ose aro tested 
ndar celience... 
The Best Work, — 


with Least Labor, 


Enduring Service, The Number Model 
Unequaled Economy ‘ 
and Convenience. Bears the stamp of 
Unqualified Public 
Approval. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


169 La Salle Street .... CHICAGO, ILL. 


Contributors 
to the Biblical World tor 1897 
Among the contributors for the coming year \ 

will be the following prominent scholars: ip 
Dr. P. S. Moxom, Springfield, Mass. 
Lyman Abbott, Editor of the Outlook. 
Prof. E. L. Curtis, Yale Divinity School. 
Prof. B. W. Bacon, Yale Divinity School. i 

| William Hayes Ward, Editor of The Inde- 
pendent. \ 

-| George A. Gordon, author of “The Christ ¢ 

| of Today.” 

T. Witton Davies, Midland Baptist College, 
Nottingham, England. \ 
George Adam Smith, author of “The Histor- § 

ical Geography of the Holy Land.” > 


of “ Spiritual Development of St. Paul.” 
Alexander Balmain Bruce, Free Church Col- 
lege, Glasgow, author of “The Kingdom of 4 
God,” “The Training of the Twelve,” and “St. 
Paul’s Conception of Christianity.” 


George Matheson, Edinburgh, Scotland, author & 
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The University of Chicago Journals. 


The 
Bil. il 
World 


The 
School 
Review 


The 
American 
Journal of 
Sociology 


The 
American 
Journal of 
Theology 


The 
Astropbysi- 
cal Journal 


The 
Journal of 
Geology 


Edited by President W.R. Harper. Monthly; about 80 pages, 
with special numbers in June and December. A popular 
monthly magazine; illustrated; devoted exclusively to biblical 
study. The best magazine published for the busy minister, 
Sunday-school teacher, and thinking layman. One of the most 
popular publications issued by The University Press. 


Edited by Charles H. Thurber. Monthly, except in July and 
August: averages about 80 pages. This publication is dis- 
tinctively the national representative of high school and academic 
work. It propagates sound educational thought and reports wise 
educational experiments. Its distinctive features make it a very 
attractive publication to all interested in educational work. 


Edited by Albion W. Small. Bimonthly. This journal is the 
result of the increased popular interest in social questions. It 
presents to its readers issue by issue the latest developments in 
sociological thought and in social endeavor. It has as advising 
editors and contributors some of the most eminent sociologists 
in the United States and Europe. 


Edited by the Divinity Faculty of The University of Chicago. 
The only journal in the world so catholic in its scope as to 
cover the entire field of modern investigation and research in 
all the different lines of theological thought represented by 
special fields and particular schools. It does not propagate any 
set of ideas, but offers a medium of communication for all 
workers in the field of theological knowledge. 


AN INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF SPECTROSCOPY 
AND ASTRONOMICAL PHYSICS. Edited by George E. 
Hale and James E. Keeler. Monthly, except in July and 
September; about 80 pages. Invaluable to all who are inter- 
ested in the recent developments of astronomy and astrophysics. 
The journal contains numerous illustrations including repro- 
ductions from the latest astronomical photographs. 


Edited by T. C. Chamberlin. Semi-quarterly; about 120 
pages. Devoted to the interests of geology and the allied sciences 
and contains articles covering a wide range of subjects. Under 
head of Studies for Students gives a series by specialists adapted 
to young geologists, advanced students and teachers. These 
have received warm commendation even from experienced 
geologists. 


(Continued on next page.) 


All subscriptions and requests for sample copies should be addressed to 


ALL REMITTANCES 
SHOULD BE MADE 
PAYABLE TO THE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


| 
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THE UNIVERSITY PRESS DIVISION 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


$1.50 a year 
Foreign: 
$2.00 


Single copies: 


20 cents 


$2.00 a year 
Foreign: 
$2.50 

Single copies: 
35 cents 


$3.00 a year 
Foreign: 
$3.25 

Single copies: 
75 cents 


$4.00 a year 
Foreign: 
$4.50 

Single copies: 
50 cents 


$3.00 a year 
Foreign: 
$3.50 

Single copies: 
50 cents 


i 
$2.00 a year 
Foreign: 
$2.50 
Single copiess 
: 20 cents 
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The University of Chicago Journals. 


The 
Journal of 
Political 
Economy 


The 
Botanical 
Gazette 


The 
American 
Journal 

of Semitic 
Languages 
and 
Literatures 


Terrestrial 
@Magnetism 


The 
University 
Record 


( Continued.) 


Edited by J. Laurence Laughlin. Quarterly; about 140 pages. 
This publication promotes the scientific treatment of problems 
in practical economics and also contains contributions on topics 
of theoretical and speculative interest. It devotes a large share of 
its space to the sifting and publication of facts that bear immedi- 


- ately upon business interests, banking, money, railway transpor- 


tation, special taxation, socialism, wages, agriculture and the like. 


Edited by John M. Coulter, C.R. Barnes, and J.C. Arthur, with 
American and foreign associates. Monthly; at least 80 pages. 
Devoted to the science of Botany in all of its departments, con- 
taining results of research, book reviews, nates for students, and 
news items. 


Edited by President W. R. Harper. Quarterly; about 80 pages. 
This journal is a continuation of the well-known “Hebraica,” 
which during the years of its existence came into wide notice 
among scholars and students who are interested in Semitic lan- 
guages and literatures. The object of this journal is to encourage 
the study of the Semitic Languages and Literatures, to furnish 
information concerning the work of Semitic students at home and 
abroad, and to act as a medium for the publication of scientific 
contributions in those departments. It publishes articles in 
German, French, and Latin as well as in English, 


Edited by L. A. Bauer. Quarterly, international, about 50 pages, 
devoted exclusively to Terrestrial Magnetism and its allied sub- 
jects, such as earth currents, auroras, atmospheric electricity, etc. 
The rapid development and constant growth along scientific 
lines has made a journal which should concentrate information 
regarding Terrestrial Magnetism a necessity. It affords a con- 
venient channel for timely and friendly interchange of ideas of 
specialists in the science. It is the only journal which supplies 
these wants. 


Published weekly. It contains articles on literary and educa- 
tional topics, the Convocation Addresses, and the Quarterly 
Statements of the President. An official weekly report is given 
of the affairs of The University, embracing the official actions 
and notices, the announcements of courses of instruction, and 
selections from addresses delivered at The University and papers 
of departmental clubs and societies. The work of the various 
boards and divisions of The University is summarized, including 
weekly announcements from The University Extension, Physi- 
cal Culture and Athletics, and The University Settlement. A 
calendar gives the announcements for the coming week. 


All subscriptions and requests for sample copies should be addressed to 


ALL REMITTANCES 
SHOULD BE MADE 
PAYABLE TO THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


‘THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS DIVISION 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


$3.00 a year 
Single copies: 
75 cents 


$4.00 a year 
Foreign: 
$4.50 

Single copies: 
40 cents 


$3.00 a year 
Foreign: 
$3.25 

Single copies: 
75 cents 


$2.00 a year 
Foreign : 
$2.25 

Single copies: 
50 cents 


$1.50 a year 
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IN GREAT VA 


BOOK AND COVER PAPERS 


ESTABLISHED 
1844 


RIETY. 


fancy Stationery 
For Dances, Card Parties: 


INVITATIONS 
PROGRAMMES 
SOUVENIRS 


Copper Plates and 


For Literary and Festive Occasions: For the Marriage Event: 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOLDERS ANNOUNCEMENTS 
APPROPRIATE FOR SOCIETIES, Etc. Carps, Etc. 


Department 
For Home and Society : 


CORRESPONDENCE STATIONERY 
VIsITING CARDS 
Fancy CALENDARS 


Steel Dies 


‘The paper on which this book is 


J. W. BUTLER PAPER CO., Gitcaco 


printed is furnished by 


212-218 MONROE ST. 
ILL. 
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VOLUME Vill oecemBeR THE 1806 BBR NUMBER 6 


$2.00 A YEAR 20 CENTS A COPY 


American Baptist Publication 
Society. 


Hs to Sook Buying 


Our Fall Publications. 
HISTORY OF ANTI-PEDOBAPTISM. 


By Prof. A. H. Newman, of MacMaster University, 

$2.00, 

A history of dissent, from the beginning of its appearance 
to 1609, the close of the Reformation period. All the primi- 
tive sects are considered and especial attention is given to 
the opposition that sprang up in Germany and elsewhere to 
the positions of Zwingli and es Prof, Newman has had 
access to original sources and has produced a calm, impar- 
tial and valuable historical work. 


—s OF TODAY TO THE MEN OF TO- 

MORRO 

By Geo. he Lorimer, D.D. 

$1.50. 

A series of papers by the eloquent pastor of Tremont 
Temple, especially adapted to young men, and covering 
many realms of thought and conduct. A book deserving a 
place by the side of Henry Ward Beecher’s Lectures to 
Young Men, and up to date in every way. Every young 
man desiring a sympathetic and ringing presentation of 
present day truths and duties will find it here. 


THE QUIET KING. 

$y Mrs, Caroline Atwater Mason. I!luminated binding 

fine illustrations. $1.50. 

A study of the life of Christ thrown into story form, but 
nevertheless unlike most of the stories of this class. No 
better or safer companion in the study of the Gospel history 
can be found, Just as interesting as “Ben Hur,” but 
quieter and more instructive. 


THE HERO OF START POINT, and Other Stories. 
By J. MacDonald Oxley. Beautiiully Illustrated and 


illuminated chapter headings, $1.00, 

A book for boys. Splendidly suited for a gift-book. Mr. 
Oxley has written a number of good stories, but it is doubt- 
ful whether he has ever done better work than this new vol- 
ume. Every story is full of point and interest. Parents 
wishing to put the best books into the hands of their growing 
sons should make a note of this book, Illustrations numer- 
ous and exceptionally fine. 


SAXENHURST. 

A story of the Old World and the New. By D. C. Eddy, 

D.D. 440 pages, 12m0, $1.50. 

A most delightful story. 

oi Suc h volumes are good i inspirers of patriotism for the 
young.”"— ‘The Congregationalist. 

‘The state of the country fon both sides of the water is 
vividly portrayed, and the book is one of exceptional 
interest and value as a historical study.”’ —The Advance. 


INSPIRATION AS A TREND. 

By D. W. Faunce, D.D. $1.00. 

A new view of anold topic. Timely andstrong. A book 
which needs only to be read to be appreciated. 
THE HATHAWAYS SISTER. 


By Anne Kendrick Benedict. 75 cents. 


About 250 pages, t2mo, 


We sell all good books, no matter who publishes them. We sell books at the lowest 
possible prices, lower than you will find anywhere else. As booksellers we keep close watch 
of all publications, and we know the latest and best books on any given subject. We 
give advice as to books cheerfully, and furnish information concerning them freely. 


FOR THE OTHER BOY'S SAKE, and Other Stories. 


By Marshall Saunders, author of ‘ Beautiful Joe. 

About 250 pages illustrated by 10 full-paged pictures. 

1,00 

Miss Saunders will be remembered as the author of 
** Beautiful Joe,” a book which has had the phenomenal 
sale of over 200,000 copies. In the present volume she tells 
a number of stories, some of which are in the same vein 
with ** Joe,’ while others are of a quite different sort. 
In all ot the stories the power which made ‘ Joe” so pop- 
ular is fully sustained. 


DOLLY FRENCH’S 
3y Jennie M. Drinkwater. $1.2 
* A true, pure story which any one ‘may read with profit 
and pleasure, ”*—Baptist Union, 

* The style is fresh and vigorous, with many an epigram- 
matic sentence of real power. We think this is the best 
work Mrs. Drinkwater has done, It is worth anybody’s 
while to read it.”°—'The Standard, Chicago. 

THE MERRIVALE WILL. 
By LL M.N, $1.25. 


Attractive Gift-Books. 


Itluminated Bindings. Beautifully lilustrated. 75 
Cents, postage paid 


DAISY. 
By Marshall Saunders, author of ‘* Beautiful Joe. 
charming tale, most gracefully told.”"—The Week. 
CHARLES AND HIS LAMB. 


By the author of ** Beautiful Joe. 


” 


” 


‘It is dramatic and pathetic in its utter simplicity, and 
artistic with an art that reveals itself by concealing itself.’’ 
—The Congregationalist. 

TONY: The Story of a Waif. 

By Laisdell Mitchell. 

** Altogether a very attractive book.”’—The Advance. 
NIRAM: A Southern Idyl. 

3y the author of *‘ Tody.”” 

“So freely and charmingly illustrated as to make it a 
dream of Southern scenes,”’ 
COLONEL. 
3y the author of Tony.” 


A pathetic story of a negro boy and his devotion to his 
little white mistress and friend. Beautifully printed and 
illustrated. Just the thing for a Christmas or birthday gift. 


CHRISTMAS WEEK AT BIGLER’S MILL. 
By Dora E. Spratt. 
** A story in black and white, full of fun and _ frolic.’ 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 


1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


ST. LOUIS. DALLAS. ATLANTA. 
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FOR HALF A CENTURY 


The Family Friend. 


The Friend of our Parents. 

The Friend of our Grandparents. 
The Children’s Friend. 

The Mother's Staunchest Friend. 


POND’S EXTRACT 


The Genuine never fails. 
It can always be relied on. 
Used internally and externally. 


Far superior to any imitation or substitute. It costs more to make, it costs more to 
buy—but it is cheaper because it is stronger, better, purer than anything else. 


{=8”.Vote our name on every label and wrapper. 
Pond’s Extract Co.. New York and London, 


; HEN selecting your Stationery, Wedding Invitations, Cards 


etc., be sure that they are of WHITING PAPER COMPANY’S 
MANUFACTURE. #* Their trade mark on a box of Stationery 
insures the purchaser of obtaining the best and most fasbionable 
paper on the market. .» .% Our line carried by all the leading stationers, 


also by The University of Chicago Book Room. 


WAhiting Paper Co., 


238 & 240 Adams St., Chicago, 
Our Booklet—Wledding Etiquette 
mailed upon request 
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RECENT RESEARCH IN BIBLE LANDS 


ITS PROGRESS AND RESULTS 


BY 
. F. McCurdy, Ph.D., LL.D. A. H. Sayce, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L. 
Professor of Oriental Languages in University Col- Professor of Assyriology in Oxford University, 
lege, Toronto, Canada. England. 

Frederick Jones Bliss, Ph.D. William Hayes Ward, D.D., LL.D. 

Herman V. Hilprecht, Ph.D., D.D. J.P. Mahaffy,D.D,D.CL. 
Professor of Assyrian and Comparative Semetic Professor of Ancient History in ‘Trinity College, 
and of Antiquities Dublin. 
in the University of Pennsylvania. : 

. W. M. Ramsay, LL.D., D.C.L. 

Professor Dr. Fritz Hommel Professor of Humanity in University of Aber- 

University of Munich. een. 


Edited by Professor Dr. Herman V. Hilprecht 


— before has there been published, on either 

side of the Atlantic, a book in which the clergy- 
man, the intelligent layman, or the skilled specialist, 
could find the main facts concerning recent discovery in 
the East, with the bearing of such discovery on the Bible. 
In this book those who have been most actively con- 
nected with the work in Palestine, Babylonia, Assyria, 
Egypt, and Arabia, write interesting and vivid accounts 
of their researches, the results of which are among the 
most wonderful and important ever attained. The name 
of the Editor of the book stamps it as in the highest de- 
For the most part, the chapters have been printed in THE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL TIMEs, but copious illustrations and permanent form give the collected articles 
as here presented a fresh and lasting value. This is a book which every lover of the 
Bible ought to own. 


gree authoritative. 


Journal and Messenger, Cincinnati, Ohio 


“ This is one of the most elegantly printed books 
which has come to our table for a long time. Its 
make-up is beautiful in every respect. And_ yet its 
mechanical appearance is thrown into shadow by 
its contents.” 


The Evangelist, New York 
“ The editor of the work, whose special contribu- 
tion is an article on Explorations in Babylonia, was 
able, through his close connection with the Babylonian 
Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania and his 
rsonal relation to the Imperial Ottoman Museum in 
Ccnstentinasic, as well as through his own personal 
explorations, to enrich the volume with a number of 
hitherto unpublished and very useful illustrations. 
His introductory paper strikingly shows the immense 
importance and value of the contents.” 


Zion’s Herald, ‘Boston, Mass. 


“The beginner in these studies is often confused 
amid the multiplicity of details, and fails to ascertain 
the exact value of certain explorations; here he has 
the very information of which he is in need. There is 
no dry chapter in the book.”” 


The Christian Advocate, New York 

** An attractive volume is entitled ‘Recent Re- 
search in Bible Lands,’ and is the permanent form 
given to a series of articles prepared for THE SUNDAY 
Times—eight papers by such well-known 
authorities as Professors Hilprecht, Sayce, Mahafty, 
and others, on researches and explorations in Arabia, 
Egypt, Babylonia, and Palestine. A large map bound 
in convenient fashion, excellent illustrations, and 
ample indexes, add greatly to the usefulness of the 

DOK. 


With an Introduction by Dr, Hilprecht, and with maps and profuse illus- 
trations. I2mo, pp. 275. For sale by booksellers, or mailed by the 
publishers at the price quoted here, the publishers paying the postage. 


Price, $1.50 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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